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The Constitution and Labor 


DOMENICO GAGLIARDO 


making of our Constitution. Sev- 

en years of war had disrupted the 
economic and political structure which 
had existed under British dominion. 
Under the Articles of Confederation, 
progress was made in solving the prob- 
lems with which the people of that 
time were confronted. But the Arti- 
cles were poorly adapted to further 
satisfactorily the economic and political 
welfare of the free states. A central 
government with real powers was 
necessary. 


Pasting of changes preceded the 


Nevertheless, it was not easy to 
achieve that objective. The new Con- 
stitution was necessarily, and admitted- 
ly, a “bundle of compromises,” a “mo- 
saic of second choices accepted in the 
interest of union and the substantial 
benefits to flow from union.”! That 
“mosaic” was a pattern of which the 
warp was property and the woof poli- 
tics. Of democracy there was to be as 
little as possible, an end that was to be 
achieved by a system of ‘‘checks and 
balances.” For nearly a hundred and 
fifty years this nation has lived and 
gtown and prospered within the frame- 
work of fundamental law embodied in 
its Constitution. 


1, Charles and Mary Beard. The Rise of American Civi- 
lization. Vol. I, p. 317. 


II 


Yet growth and change have sub- 
jected the Constitution to many stresses 
and strains. First, there has been a 
vast change in the nature and extent 
of our economic system. When the 
Constitution was adopted, we were an 
almost purely agricultural people. Of 
manufacturing there was but little. 
Transportation was uncertain, slow, and 
exceedingly expensive. Trade was nec- 
essarily sluggish, for there was a high 
degree of economic self-sufficiency. To- 
day, agriculture has lost its relative im- 

rtance. The factory system has re- 
placed the domestic system, and manu- 
facturing establishments have grown 
to huge proportions. The railroad and 
the automobile, the telephone and the 
radio, newspapers and magazines, have 
banished the economic and social local- 
ism that characterized our early life. 
Trade has expanded enormously. 

Second, there has developed a de- 
gree of competition that was unknown 
in earlier days. When the Constitu- 
tion was written, competition was large- 
ly local, and did not seriously affect 
the workers. Today, however, compe- 
tition is widespread and intense, and 
has serious repercussions upon the 
workers’ standard of life. Indeed, 
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some economists believe that nearly the 
full incidence of competitive pressure 
rests finally upon the workers.’ Fur- 
thermore, the force of competition ex- 
tends beyond state boundaries, although 
productive processes are definitely local- 
ized. In such instances state regulation 
is always difficult and sometimes im- 
possible. 


Third, and perhaps most important 
for out purposes, has been the great 
growth in the number of wage earners. 
A small wage-earning class existed in 
Colonial days. With the expansion of 
industry, the percentage of the gainfully 
occupied dependent upon their wages 
for support has steadily increased. By 
1930, there were roughly 31,250,000 
persons in this class, or nearly two-thirds 
of the total.2 Not only has the num- 


ber increased, but the character of the 
group has changed. The wage earn- 
ing class in earlier days was composed 


largely of skilled craftsmen. Today, 
however, there is an increasingly large 
proportion of the unskilled and semi- 
skilled. 

Fourth, there is now an important 
and powerful labor movement, which 
claims to voice the aspirations of the 
mass of American workers. The first 
genuine trade union was not organized 
until 1791. National unions did not 
become well established until after 
1850, and the American Federation of 
Labor not until 1886. Today we can 
count about a hundred and fifty na- 
tional unions, with a total membership 
of approximately five million. 


Fifth, and lastly, the concept of indi- 
vidualism has for some time been giv- 


1. Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Industrial Democracy, 
1911, pp. 661-671. 


2. Carroll R. Daugherty, Labor Problems in American 
Industry, p. 53. 
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ing way. That concept was at its 
zenith in our country when the Consti- 
tution was adopted. But for some 
time now it has been losing ground, 
not because conditions are becoming 
worse, but rather because social con- 
sciousness is gradually changing. 


Ill 


These changes have introduced many 
new labor problems and have intensified 
old ones. Attempted solutions have 
been of two kinds, first by the indi- 
vidual or collective economic action of 
employers and employees, and second 
by legislation. Legislative solutions 
must be developed within the frame- 
work of basic law established in the 
Constitution as amended and interpre- 
ted, and in the reserved powers of the 
states. Is this framework of basic law 
adequate to the needs of the times, and 
if not, wherein is it deficient, and how 
should those deficiencies be remedied? 

Considerable progress has been made 
in improving conditions of labor by leg- 
islation, but that progress has been far 
from adequate. The standards set are 
often too low. For example, the bene- 
fits allowed in workmen’s compensation 
laws for accidental industrial injuries 
cover less than half of the losses in- 
volved. Mother’s pensions were for the 
most part so drawn as to exclude as 
many as possible of those who might 
deserve such aid. They have rested in 
sanctimonious serenity on the statute 
books and their promise has been re- 
deemed here and there with charitable 
pittances. 

Furthermore, such standards as have 
been established are rarely well enough 
enforced. To some extent, this has been 
due to inefficient and political person- 
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nel. But there is a more important 
reason. There has been no strong public 
demand for the enforcement of labor 
laws. Trade unionists themselves, with 
some notable exceptions, also have been 
but little interested in enforcement. For 
the theory of trade unionism is that the 
worker should rely for his welfare on 
the union and not on the state. 


The blame for these glaring deficien- 
cies in American labor legislation can- 
not be laid to the Constitution. The 
states have reserved to themselves the 
police power, and it is possible within 
the authority of that power to establish 
a wide range of satisfactory protective 
labor standards, and to provide for their 
effective administration. The blame 
must be placed where it rightfully be- 
longs, and that is on the shoulders of 
the people—the voters. Truly impres- 
sive advances can be made within the 
existing framework of constitutional 
law whenever those advances are gen- 
uinely and insistently demanded by the 
public. 


There is another deficiency in our 
legislation. It is not broad enough in 


scope. With the exception of work- 
men’s compensation, the entire field of 
social insurance has scarcely been 
touched. For example, until 1935 there 
was only one state unemployment com- 
pensation system, and that was in Wis- 
consin. The Federal Railroad Retire- 
ment Act was the only compulsory old 
age pension law applicable to private 
employment, and no serious attempt has 
yet been made to enact similar laws in 
the states. The health insurance move- 
ment died an abortive death some twen- 
ty-five years ago.! And public health 
legislation did not step into the breach. 


1. I. M. Rubinow, The Quest for Security, pp. 207-217. 
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The entire field of minimum wage 
regulation for men, women, and child- 
ren is almost untouched, and the lim- 
itation of hours of labor for men is 
inadequate in scope. Effective regula- 
tion of private fee-charging employment 
agencies is woefully lacking. 

We have failed also to foster the 
growth of collective bargaining by 
authorizing and protecting the neces- 
sary means, by preventing anti-union 
discrimination, by declaring the yellow- 
dog contract to be contrary to public 
policy, and by making it unlawful for 
employers to establish and dominate 
company unions. 

Here again much of the blame must 
be laid to an indifferent public opinion, 
and not to constitutional limitations. 
There is certainly reason to believe that 
state health and unemployment 
schemes, and even compulsory contrib- 
utory old age pension systems, are con- 
stitutional. But no state has made any 
move in this direction, except the ten 
that have enacted unemployment com- 
pensation laws. 

At this point, another argument is 
advanced to account for our backward- 
ness. States have not passed such laws, 
it is said, because they fear that unless 
others do likewise their own citizens 
will be placed at a competitive disad- 
vantage. The argument has but little 
validity. The real reason that social 
insurance legislation has made little 
progress is that the people have not 
wanted it. The trade union movement 
itself has until recently bitterly fought 
social insurance. 


IV 


The Constitution is, however, re- 
sponsible for the lack of some labor 
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legislation. Minimum wage regulation 
for adult women has been declared un- 
constitutional by the United States Su- 
preme Court on the ground that re- 
quiring the employer to pay wages 
without regard to the value of the 
workers’ services was in violation of 
the due process clause.’ Seventeen 
states had minimum wage laws before 
the decision. All of the acts, except 
that of Massachusetts which at that 
time was not mandatory, were largely 
invalidated. By the end of 1935, six- 
teen states had reenacted minimum 
wage laws. But these are not really 
constitutionally enforceable except for 
minors, and probably for employees of 
public utilities. 

The effective regulation of private 
fee-charging employment agencies also 
appears to be severely hampered by 
constitutional limitations. It is gener- 


ally believed by students of the prob- 


lem that the abuses of fee agencies are 
so extensive that they should be rigor- 
ously regulated, or even abolished. 

Washington, in 1904, passed a law 
prohibiting private employment offices 
from collecting fees from workers for 
their services, and in 1917 New Jersey 
attempted to limit the maximum fee 
that a private agency could charge the 
applicant. But the Supreme Court held 
both of the laws unconstitutional, be- 
cause they took property and restricted 
liberty of contract without due process 
of law.? 

It does not follow, however, that all 
regulation of fee agencies is impossi- 
ble. Wisconsin, in 1919, and New 
Jersey and Minnesota more recently, 
1. Adkins v. Childrens’ Hospital, 261 U. S. 525. See 
also Thomas Reed Powell, ‘‘The Judiciality of Minimum 
Wage Legislation,’’ Harvard Law Review, March, 1924. 


2. Adams v. Tanner, 244 U. S. 590. Ribnik v. McBride, 
48 Sup. Ct. 545. 
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authorized its industrial commission to 
refuse to license a private agency where 
a public agency is able to supply the 
service, and the number of public agen- 
cies has been so increased that the 
problem of private fee agencies is no 
longer of prime importance. Other 
states might well have enacted similar 
laws. The states might also diligently 
prosecute employment office managers 
guilty of unlawful acts. 

The first compulsory contributory old 
age insurance system for private em- 
ployees was the Railroad Retirement 
Act passed by Congress in 1934. The 
Supreme Court declared it unconstitu- 
tional.’ The majority decision went be- 
yond the mere condemnation of pattic- 
ular features. It declared that Congress 
has no power to establish any compul- 
sory system of old age pensions for 
railroad workers, no matter how suita- 
bly limited the scope, how appropriate 
the benefit allowance, how well ad- 
justed the joint contributions, or how 
actuarially sound the system might be. 
Chief Justice Hughes, with whom three 
other Justices concurred, dissented. The 
majority decision, he said, “is a depar- 
ture from sound principles and places 
an unwarranted limitation upon the 
commerce clause of the Constitution.” 
Congress enacted another railroad re- 
tirement act, but it is obvious that, un- 
less that Court reverse itself, the new 
act will also be invalidated. 

Last year Congress established, as a 
part of the Social Security Act, a na- 
tionwide compulsory contributory old 
age insurance scheme. What chance 
does it have to survive, when a major- 
ity of the Supreme Court believes that 
Congress hasn’t even the authority to 


1. Railroad Retirement Board v. The Alton Railroad 


Company, May 6, 1935. 
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enact such a scheme for interstate 
transportation, a field specifically dele- 
gated to the federal government in the 
Constitution? The Constitution could 
be so interpreted as to authorize the 
plan. Section 8 of Article I authorizes 
Congress to levy and collect taxes to 
provide for the general welfare of the 
United States. Whether the taxes lev- 
ied to provide for old age insurance 
benefits fall within that class is strictly 
a matter of interpretation. The AAA 
decision handed down on the 6th of 
January, 1936, and the Railroad Re- 
tirement decision, make it clear that the 
scheme will not be upheld. The most 
that can be hoped for is a divided 
judgment. 

Congress also has enacted a law re- 
lating to unemployment compensation. 
A tax is levied on payrolls, and em- 
ployers contributing to state unemploy- 
ment compensation funds are permitted 
to offset as much as ninety per cent of 
the federal tax. What chance does this 
law have to survive the courts? The 
probabilities are that it also will be de- 
clared unconstitutional. Congress has 
no more power to establish compulsory 
unemployment benefits than it has to 
establish a Railroad Retirement pen- 
sion system. And the Hoosac Mills 
AAA case makes it abundantly clear 
that the federal government cannot 
“purchase” actions which it has no 
power to compel. The tax on payrolls 
is obviously intended to compel, or, if 
you prefer, to encourage the enactment 
> State unemployment compensation 
aws. 


It appears that all that will be left 
of the Social Security Act will be the 
grants to states for old-age assistance, 
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for aid to dependent children, for ma- 
ternal and child welfare, for the blind, 
and for public health work. Much as 
these grants are needed, they are but 
the shell of the Social Security Act. 


Vv 


We have done but little to promote 
the organization of labor and collective 
bargaining. The doctrine of criminal 
conspiracy, which makes illegal some 
acts by agreements which are legal if 
done by one person alone, has hounded 
labor from pillar to post. Unions are 
legal, to be sure. But, to quote a stu- 
dent of this problem, “After an exam- 
ination of the judicial opinions and de- 
cisions, one is apt to arrive at the con- 
clusion that the activities of labor are 
lawful so long as they are confined to 
means that are ineffective for achieving 
perfectly legitimate purposes.””* 

Strikes, when they better the wages, 
hours, or conditions of the strikers, are 
lawful, but for other purposes are not 
infrequently unlawful. Some of those 
other purposes are important, as for 
example, a strike for the closed shop, 
or to secure the discharge of an obnox- 
ious foreman.? Secondary boycotts, the 
only kind that are effective, have been 
declared by the Supreme Court to be in 
restraint of trade, and therefore ille- 
gal.2 A union worker cannot even le- 
gally refuse to handle non-union goods 
if those goods enter into interstate com- 
merce.‘ Picketing, one of labor’s most 
essential weapons, has been severely 


1. Alpheus T. Mason, The Right to Strike. 77 U. of 
ra. LA. 32, BD. 

2. For an excellent, but brief, summary, see E. E. Witte, 
The Government in Labor Disputes, pp. 20-33. 

3. Loewe v. Lawlor, 208 U. S. 274; Duplex Printing 
Press Co. v. Deering, 254 U. S. 443. The Duplex vote 
was 6 to 3. 

4. Bedford Cut Stone Co. v. Journeymen’s Stone Cutters’ 
Assn., 274 U. S. 37. The vote was 7 to 2. 
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restricted by our courts.’ Anti-union 
agreements since 1917, called “yellow- 
dog” contracts, have been upheld, and 
laws prohibiting employers from com- 
pelling workers as a condition of em- 
ployment to sign such an agreement 
have been declared unconstitutional.” 
Furthermore, if a worker signs a yellow- 
dog contract, any attempt to induce him 
to join a regular union is considered 
illegal.’ 

The injunction has been a handy in- 
strument in the struggle against organ- 
ized labor. Organized labor's foremost 
legislative demand for years was relief 
from the abuses of injunctions. There 
has been some legislation providing 
that acts not criminal when done by in- 
dividuals shall not be enjoined when 
done by organizations, or that jury 
trials shall be provided in cases of in- 
direct contempt of court, or restricting 
the conditions under which labor in- 
junctions may be issued. But these 
laws have been so interpreted by the 
courts as to make little or no change 
in the basic law.‘ 


What seems to have been a fresh 
Start to encourage unions and promote 
collective bargaining began about ten 
years ago. The Federal Railway La- 
bor Act of 1936 struck a blow at com- 
pany unions. The act provided that in- 
terstate transportation workers should 
be allowed to select representatives of 
their own choosing for purposes of col- 
lective bargaining, “without interfer- 


1. American Steel Foundries ae 
tral Trades Council, 251 U. S. 184; Truax v. Corrigan, 
257 U. S. 312. The Steel Foundaries vote was unani- 
mous; the Truax vote was 5 to 4. 

2. Adair v. United States, 208 U. S. 161; 


v. Tri-city Cen- 


Coppage v. 
Kansas, 236 U. S. 1. The Adair vote was 7 to 2; the 
Coppage vote, 6 to 3. For an excellent statement of the 
basic soundness of such laws, see State v. Coppage, 87 
Kan. 752. 

3. Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. v. Mitchell, 245 U. S. 229. 
4. E. E. Witte, op. cit., pp. 270-273. 
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ence, influence or coercion” 
ployers. 

The Norris-LaGuardia law enacted 
by Congress in 1932 appears to be a 
distinct advance in regulating the use 
of the injunction and in checking the 
use of yellow-dog contracts. In that 
act it is stated to be the public policy 
of the United States that the worker 
should be free to organize and to des- 
ignate representatives of his own choos- 
ing to bargain with his employer. 
Federal courts are forbidden to enjoin 
certain specified acts, are forbidden to 
enforce yellow-dog contracts, and the 
conditions under which injunctions may 
be issued are more strictly drawn. Some 
states have passed similar laws. As yet 
the law has not been declared uncon- 
stitutional, and it may not be so de- 
clared. Even so, the law applies only 
to federal courts, except in the few 
states that have similar laws. 


by em- 


By the end of 1932, some progress 
had been made in breaking up the un- 
holy trinity of company union, yellow- 
dog contract, and injunction. But the 
depression proved to be devastating to 
the union movement. In March, 1933, 
there were not more than two and one- 
half million organized workers in this 
country—about half as many as in 
1920. For thirteen years the movement 
had lost ground, and it appeared to be 
dying gradually. The Railway Labor 
Act of 1926 and the anti-injunction 
law of 1932 were exceedingly friendly, 
if not very helpful gestures, and they 
gave at least renewed hope for the 
future. 

That hope materialized, and was 
embodied in section 7 of the NIRA. 
Every code was required to provide 
that employees had the right to bargain 
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collectively through representatives 
chosen by themselves without any in- 
terference from their employers, and 
that no worker would be compelled to 
join a company union or be prevented 
from joining a regular union. Further- 
more, the President was authorized to 
extend to an entire industry, or to any 
part of it, the wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions mutually agreed upon 
by organized workers and employers. 


Section 7 did not prove to be a 
Magna Charta for labor. Yet largely 
because of it, union membership prac- 
tically doubled, and collective bargain- 
ing was extended. Two years, fruitful 
ones for organized labor, passed before 
the act was unanimously declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court.’ 
The federal government cannot regu- 
late wages and hours of intrastate em- 
ployees merely because of their effect 
on interstate commerce. 

To fill the gap left by the loss of 
section 7a, Congress passed the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. The act 
declared it to be the policy of the 
United States to encourage collective 
bargaining, and made, among other 
things, the refusal to bargain collective- 
ly, on the part of employers affected, 
an unfair labor practice, which, after 
proper proceedings, could be enjoined 
by a federal circuit court.” 

Late in December, 1935, the act was 
declared unconstitutional by a federal 
district court judge. Congress, he held, 
had no power under the commerce 
clause to regulate the relations between 
employers and employees, even though 


1. The Schechter case, 295 U. S. 495. 

2. For an excellent analysis of the regulation of collective 
bargaining under the NIRA, see Lorwin and Wubnig, 
Labor Relations Boards, the Brookings Institution, 1935, 
especially pp. 450-452, where the ‘‘common law’’ of sec- 
tion Ya, as developed by the two Boards, is summarized. 
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their products enter into interstate com- 
merce. That the Supreme Court will 
eventually declare the law unconstitu- 
tional appears to be a foregone con- 
clusion. The Schechter, the Railroad 
Retirement, and the AAA decisions 
seem to be conclusive on the principal 
point involved. 


VI 


If the Wagner Labor Disputes law 
should prove to be unconstitutional, it 
would not by any means be an unmixed 
evil. In recent years the union move- 
ment has leaned heavily upon govern- 
ment for support. A movement made 
strong by government may become 
quite subservient to that government, 
may indeed become a mere instrumen- 
tality of the state, as it has in Russia, 
Italy, and Germany. 

If, on the other hand, the unions 
should become strong political units 
and thus dominate the government, the 
result, in so far as unionism is con- 
cerned, might be equally bad.’ For un- 
ionism might become but a sounding 
board for labor and other politicians, 
as it has so many times in the past. 

There have been times when labor 
has spoken out bitterly against the Con- 
stitution, and it must be admitted that 
the provocation was great. Yet neither 
the trade unionists nor their leaders 
would do away with the Constitution. 
American labor is conservative, and is 
not opposed to our form of govern- 
ment. For it knows that where there is 
no constitution, there is dictatorship or 
anarchy. 

But labor does demand changes in 
our form of government. For one 


1. See Sumner Slichter, ‘‘Labor and the Government,”’ 
The Yale Review, December, 1935, pp. 259-274. 
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thing, it wants to abolish the right of 
our lower federal courts to declare 
laws unconstitutional. Of fundamental 
importance is the demand that Con- 
gress be empowered to reenact by a two- 
thirds majority vote measures declared 
unconstitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court. On this point, feeling 
is strong. Various other demands have 
been made, including amendments to 
abolish child labor, to legalize unions, 
collective bargaining, strikes, picketing, 
and boycotts, and to make it easier to 
amend the Constitution. 

What shall we say of labor's com- 
plaint and demands? We must admit 
that labor’s progress has been impeded 
to some extent by the Constitution, or 
more accurately, by narrow interpreta- 
tions of the Constitution. There is logic 
to the demand that Congress decide 
definitively whether or not an act is 
unconstitutional when the Supreme 
Court is itself divided. Yet it is a fact 
that not many labor laws have been 
declared unconstitutional. Considering 
state and federal courts decisions, an 
overwhelming majority of labor laws 
have been held constitutional. And not 
all those invalidated have been for the 
benefit of labor. One need mention 
only Alabama’s peonage law, the West 
Virginia war-time vagrancy act, and the 
Kansas Industrial Court law.’ 


Vil 


Should we make it easier to amend 
the Constitution? The demand for this 
reform is great. The conviction that 
our Constitution is less amenable to 
change than that of Great Britain ap- 


1. Bailey v. Alabama, 219 U. S. 219; Ex parte Hudgins, 
103 Southeastern Reporter, 327; Wolf Packing Co. v. 
Court of a Relations, 262 U. > wees ‘Tene v. 
Kansas, 272, U. S. 306. 
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pears to be without much foundation. 
Fundamental changes in the British 
Constitution have in the past hundred 
years not been numerous or easily 
made. Woman suffrage came more eas- 
ily in this country than in Great Brit- 
ain. In the last twenty-two years we 
have voted seven important amend- 
ments to our Constitution. 

It is my conclusion that America’s 
basic law has not seriously hampered 
and does not seriously hamper the de- 
velopment of our labor movement or 
of labor legislation. 

The principal weakness of the Amer- 
ican trade union movement is its self- 
ishness, revealed most clearly in juris- 
dictional disputes and in the struggle 
between the craft and industrial forms 
of organization. The story of jurisdic- 
tional disputes is more sordid than the 
story of racketeering in unions. The 
selfish and domineering attitude of 
craft unions towards the industrial un- 
ion has made it practically impossible 
to unionize the mass production indus- 
tries. The American Federation of La- 
bor and its constituent unions have 
failed miserably to assume their mani- 
fest responsibility for the organization 
of the unemployed. That task has been 
left to the radicals, who have made the 
most of their opportunity. 

The movement for labor legislation 
has not failed because of constitutional 
limitations, but because of general in- 
difference. The basic cause of our re- 
tarded development lies deeper. It lies 
in what we may for want of better termi- 
nology call the spirit of individualism, 
a spirit which is widespread among 
both unorganized and organized labor, 
as well as among other groups. Deeper 


1. Howard Lee McBain, The Living Constitution, pp. 17-18. 
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still are the institutional factors which 
have molded that spirit and which for 
lack of space cannot be discussed here. 

But the spirit of individualism is di- 
minishing in intensity, not by any 
means as rapidly as some would have 
us believe. Its diminution must be rec- 
ognized by our legislatures and our 
courts. Wery few changes will be need- 
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ed in our basic law, if that law is 
broadly interpreted. There is no reason 
to believe that the present reaction will 
prove to be permanent. If it is pro- 
longed, changes will need to be made 
in our Constitution. Those changes 
should be, and I believe, can be made 
in an orderly manner. To believe other- 
wise is to have no faith in democracy. 


Vision 


HESTER BUELL 


In deep darkness of the night 
I visioned grapes hung silver-white, 


And as I saw them very fair, 
I thought to pluck them from the air 
But only thinning space was there. 


Now I think that they were hid 

Beneath my dreaming, closed lid, 

Like shells upon a rainbow beach, 

Pale astral globes far out of reach 

That through a thousand light years bleach. 


If the grapes were air or eye, 

I may not know, although I die; 
But as I saw them very fair, 

I thought to pluck them from the air 
And only thinning space was there. 


Art and Social Struggle: Further Discussion 


[Editor's note: The Rivera-Benton discussion of the relation of art to society in the winter number 
of the University Review attracted such widespread interest that the issue was soon exhausted. Editorials 
and reviews appeared in newspapers in various parts of the country and approximately two hundred 
lesters came to the editors. The following discussion will indicate something of the public interest in 
this vital subject and the general trend of the opinion.} 


FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


Evidently whatever an artist profoundly feels and believes is likely to be an asset for 
his art. I cannot imagine that Benton regrets Rivera's Communism. As for me, I have 
written apropos of his frescoed series of American history, though I much differ from his 
interpretation thereof, that he is the better artist for being a Communist and a propagandist. 
I part company with Rivera only when he seems to make a universal formula of his indi- 
vidual experience. 

The issue between Rivera and Benton seems to be whether the dogmatic enthusiasms 
of whatever sort are advantageous to the artist or prejudicial. Communism and the social 
struggle are merely an important subdivision of a larger category of faiths. My answer to 
this problem is that such dogmatic convictions may be advantageous to the artist but gen- 
erally and normally are the contrary. 

Nobody needs deep convictions and ardent enthusiasms more than the artist, but like- 
wise nobody more needs an alert critical faculty and a flexible open mindedness. The 
adjustment between his affirmative and expansive and his skeptical and critical activities is 
by no means an easy one, but upon the adjustment and reconciliation of these competing 
stresses the success of every really great artist has depended. Now the unqualified ac- 
ceptance of any dogmatic position necessarily disables the critical faculty and prevents the 
artist from attaining that judgment, giudizio, which Leonardo da Vinci regarded as the 
artist’s most precious gift. Without this gift in a high degree there have been very good 
artists, but not the greatest. In short the artist is in a more favorable position when he 
faces not a prejudged but an open and experimental world. And the artist’s essential 
faith, as I shall hope to show, is on a higher or profounder plane, as you may choose to 
put it, than the customary dogmas of morals, religion or politics. 

Rivera’s position both political and esthetic implies progress, and it is very doubtful 
if there has been or can be progress in art as such. His position also implies an exact cor- 
relation between art and a dynamic environment. Historically it is very difficult to make 
out a case for this view. I wish it were true. We now and then find the correlation, 
Athens, twelfth century France, Renaissance Florence; more often we find no correlation 
whatever. Byzantium, sixteenth century Venice, seventeenth century Spain in decadence 
produced great art. France in our own time has done something of the sort. The heroic 
century of English history produced great literature but really nothing of note in the fine 
arts. Germany became a great empire and leaves really nothing to show for it but unity 
philosophy, mediocre literature, inferior painting, sculpture and architecture—and Wagner. 
Her great literature and music antedate and lie apart from her national struggle. 

I take it that the normal faith of the artist is an expectation of unfailing beauty in 
natural appearances and a deep sense of the worth and dignity of mankind. Such a faith 
can survive and has survived many revolutions. It reaches a deeper and more permanent 
substratum than revolutions ever touch. Such a faith may attach itself to religious, political 
or revolutionary ideals, or it may ignore them. It is a question of opportunity and tempera- 
ment. Delacroix was acting like a good artist when the revolution of 1830 stirred him to 
conceive his superb Liberty leading the People; but so was Corot acting like a good artist 
when, hearing shots and glimpsing a barricade, he merely remarked ‘It seems that one is 
discontented with our government,” quietly closed the door and continued to paint a dewy, 
morning landscape. 


ART AND SOCIAL STRUGGLE . 


II 
HARRISON S. MORRIS 


. . . Of course my eye was fixed on Rivera and Benton, because when such fellows 
begin to tell what they are aiming at, the truth comes out—and I am amused to see, what 
was very evident, it is acknowledged. What they use for art is not Beauty, its true goal, 
but propaganda—or improperganda. And none of this class has the sense of Beauty in 
him. They can’t take the world as it is and do their service in the Temple of Taste, but 
they must have ‘‘a far off increment of tears.”” The so-called murals of Benton in the Museum 
of Modern Horrors are the color of the soil. Orozco’s in the Rockefeller Centre is a 
cuneiform inscription. To those schooled in the integrity of traditional art, neither shows 
an atom of charm in color, or an idea in drawing, composition or—Beauty. To reduce art 
to carrying the messages of Marx or of Freud is to lose the quintessence of life. 


III 
HARVEY M. WATTS 


Rivera’s excursions into doubtful biology, the biology of excretions proletarian, more 
or less coprolitic, and into more doubtful history, that is, history as he interprets it, as set 
out in the winter number of the University Review hardly calls for an answer since even 
high school students should be able in every case to prove that his historical references, by 
which he establishes his theorem that the revolutionary rabble led to the origin of all the 
great art periods in all time, are absolutely a twisted interpretation without any warrant 
in fact. 


One, however, does not go to Rivera for correct history of any country outside his own 
bailiwick which he can twist to suit himself; for the great fact about Rivera, in spite of 
the adulation showered on him in this country by those whose commissions he accepted 
only to betray them, is that he believes he is at war with all society that doesn’t fit in 
with his Procrustean-bed theory of Marxism and, as the old saying goes, “Anything is fair 
in love and war.’ But since he is so insistent on definite art periods being related to the 
uprising of the lowly, it is well to set out the truth that from Queen Shub-ad at Ur, 4000 
B. C., all the arts, fine and applied, have been due to the ruling classes, whoever they might 
be, in State and Church, and this in Italy applies as to the principalities, powers, potentates 
and popes, and even condottiere and such women as the Ladies of the Malatesta and the 
Sforza and D’Este families and the Madonna Da Forli, and above all, Cesari Borgia, as 
well as to Lucrezia, and, above all, to the great rise of the arts in the Netherlands after the 
incubus of Spain and the Inquisition had been removed; these arts in all cases being en- 
couraged and produced for the ruling classes, were they the Burghers of Amsterdam or the 
Magnificos of Florence or the Cardinalate connoisseurs of the Roman Curia. 

The idea that Dante was a proletariat is in the nature of a grim joke and it will be 
remembered that when the guilds and others were checked in producing art in Florence, it 
was because of the Puritanism of Savonarola, who persuaded everybody to give up their 
vanities and stayed Botticelli’s hands for five years. And so, on through all the years, art 
has never grown up in a classless society devoid of men rising above the lower levels of 
mediocrity, and the effort of Rivera to prove this is on par with all his other lucubrations 
dealing with his own time, while his extensive archeological knowledge—that is, an as- 
sumed knowledge of what went on in the Caves of Dordogne or Altamira—belongs to the 
domain of invented phantasies and not facts. 

There isn’t anything in the Greek and Roman decades nor in all our later epochs, 
European or Mexican, to say nothing also of his glacial and post-glacial ideas, to prove 
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that the only thing that happened in art or in civilization bears the name of Marx blown 
in the bottle when it came to art productions. Not even the Bolshevik history will bear 
him out, for the culture represented by opera, the drama and the ballet that now console 
Stalin’s subjects has been the old art. Lenin himself derided the efforts of ignoramuses 
to create a Soviet art in painting and sculpture, Gorky some time ago pointed out the insig- 
nificance of the propaganda literature as a matter of art, and one of the humors of the 
moment is that the Soviet Government, feeling its oats as the protectors of current culture, 
has turned savagely on Shostakavitch’s coarse and crude opera, Lady Macbeth of Mnesk, vile 
in text and suggestion, and shallow and commonplace in its musical setting, and have de. 
creed that whatever kind of art the composer may think it is, it isn’t Soviet art. 

Another luminous episode shows that the worm will turn against the puerilities of 
Marxismatic effects in art not only in the United States where, in the case of Rivera, the 
Rockfeller Center people wiped out a dishonest composition by the burly muralist, but 
also in Latin America too. For let it be published in Gath and repeated in the streets of 
Askalon that the murals recently completed by a Mexican artist, Fernando Leal, in the 
National Institute in Panama were destroyed by order of the Panama Government, of 
course accompanied by the shrill cries of sacrilege by the Riveristica groups here and in 
Mexico. Leal did in Panama just what Rivera and Orozco did in this country: painted 
murals falsifying current facts and the past history of the civilizations depicted, and, be 
it set out, after promising he “would do nothing of the kind.” 

Of course, all this is apart from the history of the great periods in art in which the 
fine thing never was done by means of the tom-tom and the fanfare of proletarian pa- 
raders carrying propagandistic banners “Down with the Medici!’’ or ‘Down with Pericles!” 
or “Down with the Gringoes!” but by artists inspired by those who were capable of great 
things and had great minds, all culture being based on the longer traditions of the race, the 
celigion, and the nation. 


IV 


J. DUNCAN SPAETH 


. . . You surely started something with the contributions of Rivera and Benton! Both 
of them are fundamental in their approach,—neither of them launches one of those light- 
draft shallops, with which the waters of art criticism are in these days thick be-sprinkled. 
You have done art critics and all the rest of us a real service in launching these discussions. 
The key to Rivera is his naiveté. Naive art is vital art. But he is just as naive in 
his reasoning as in his painting and his criticism of art as art. My daughter, who is an 
artist, said when I read both articles to her: “Rivera is vital in his painting but wenn er 
denkt ist er ein Kind.” Benton I do not know sufficiently as artist to warrant a judgment, 
though his art is more sympatico to me than Rivera’s Mexicanism. But when it comes to 
a comparison of the critical faculty evinced in the two articles it is evident that Benton has 
a historic perspective and a philosophic maturity lacking in Rivera’s primitivism. Art as J 
propaganda is for the illiterate, whose ideas come immediately through the gateway of the 
senses, and not through books and reading. If I understand Benton, he demands of the 
artist an “attitude” toward life, in I. A. Richards’ sense of the term, but his function is not 
to effect immediately and directly any social change. Every ‘‘attitude” toward life, whether 
expressed through art, religion, or poetry, is “creative” in the world of values, and social 
change is ultimately responsive to systems of values. But ‘values’ are by-products of artis- 
tic creation, and an artist who sets out to create social values is as liable to the perversion of 
his art as the educator who sets out to create ‘‘character,”” which like social values in art is 
a by-product of education. As a fine example of an “‘attitude,””—in this case critical, ironic, 
and anti-romantic, but free from propaganda,—see the 1935 Prize Novel, Honey in the Horn, 
by H. L. Davis. 
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Vv 
CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 
My special interest [in the last number of the University Review] is the sane and 
profound reply by Benton to Diego Rivera. What Benton says for painters can be repeated 


for writers and all creators in the arts. As a writer, I am impressed by this article and 
deeply grateful for it... . 


VI 


WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 

. . . I regret that the Rivera-Benton discussion could not have a wider audience, 
much as I congratulate your magazine on the distinguished opportunity to publish it. 
Benton’s analysis is far superior to Rivera's, a sane man’s realization of the artist as a free 
agent. Rivera is himself a great artist, great because his vision is what his own eyes were 
made to see and his own hand and brain to paint—and not because of any imposed philoso- 
phy, Marxian or otherwise, gua philosophy. Let him continue to paint 47s vision,—leaving 
others to paint theirs. . . . 


Vil 


The Art Movement in Mexico 


DAvip ALFARO SIQUEIROS 


A noted painter argues that Mexican art is not revolutionary. 


has won international fame. It is 

by reputation aggressively revolu- 
tionary, and Diego Rivera, its most char- 
acteristic representative, has noisily tak- 
en it upon himself to give it this fame 
abroad. But in order to understand that 
this reputation is not true—in order to 
analyze the movement's significance 
correctly—I wish to sketch its history 
chronologically. 

Revolutionary painting was initiated 
in 1911 by a strike of the students of 
Fine Arts, a strike which included all 
of the students in the country, and 
which soon developed into a political 
revolt because of the close connection 
between painting and politics. The im- 


’ VHE pictorial movement in Mexico 


portant aspect of the revolt was a di- 
rect and practical interest on the part 
of the artist in the welfare of the labor 
and peasant classes. When at last the 
revolution triumphed under Madero, 
the students gained a few of the points 
they were after, one of which resulted 
in the creation of the open air school 
of Santa Anita where for the first time 
the plan of the revolutionists to make 
an art for the masses appeared. It was 
here that vital political debates were 
held and that art for the “people” was 
given a significant impetus. 

Our attitude at this time, however, 
was more theoretical than practical, al- 
though we all knew that we were 
achieving a more significant art than 
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formerly when painting was reserved 
for the privileged classes. Upon the fall 
of Madero, Santa Anita actually be- 
came a conspiracy against the Huerta 
government and many of us threw our- 
selves into the revolution and had to 
flee the city of Mexico because of the 
illegal attacks made upon us by the 
party in power. We joined the revolu- 
tionary army; we ceased our Bohemian- 
ism in order to become men; we turned 
our minds to the grave problems of 
every day life; we made the acquaint- 
ance of the common people, lived with 
them, and understood them. In this 
way we learned our country as we had 
never known it before—the factory, the 
workshop, the farm, the masses and 
their problems. We also learned the 
justice of the demands of the indige- 
nous Indians, whose land had been 
stolen from them. And we learned the 


archaeological tradition of our country 
that had been hidden from us in the 
schools. 


2 


For five years we lived close to the 
masses. I was an officer in the army in 
various parts of the country. When we 
had leisure from military duties, we 
formed at Guadalajara a Congress of 
Militant Artists. That small Congress, 
after the period of armed struggle, sent 
me to Europe to study the progress of 
technique, of which we were all com- 
pletely ignorant. There I met up with 
Diego Rivera, a meeting that brought 
lyricism and the passion for the com- 
mon people into contact with technical 
ripeness and marked the beginning of 
my theories, later to find expression in 
the manifesto which marked the first 
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definite challenge of the Mexican pic. 
torial movement. 


Afterwards, Vasconcelos found an 
opportunity for all the painters and 
summoned them to come and paint. 
Amado de la Cueva, Jean Charlot, José 
Orozco, Diego Rivera, Fernando Leal, 
and myself and others, under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Education, 
began painting murals. As you can well 
understand, the first attempts were 
rather infantile as we did not know the 
technique of mural painting or have 
the necessary political background. Con- 
sequently, our themes were mystical— 
copies of madonnas 4 /a Botticelli 
or symbols somewhat Byzantine, as in 
Diego’s work. I painted an angel on a 
column. 

Sefior Lorenzo made it clear to us 
that we must organize, that a revolu- 
tionary current, a community of mili- 
tant ideas, was essential. Thus was born 
the Syndicate of Mexican Artists, a un- 
ion making interchange of opinions 
possible and encouraging sounder ideas 
and better art. Then it was that we be- 
gan to put into our work the true rev- 
olutionary ideal, Diego Rivera painting 
his well-known murals. 

Our first political fight, however, in- 
dicated the necessity of artists joining 
with the common people in their strug- 
gles. Consequently, we published a 
newspaper, Machete (Axe), which, as 
was to be expected, displeased the 
authorities. Machete was the first 
graphic exponent of art for the masses 
ever made. Our members were expelled 
from their work. This led to conflicts 
with the Syndicate and divided it into 
three groups: first, those who supported 
the government; secondly, those passive 
or indifferent to the government; and, 
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thirdly, the revolutionists. Diego Rive- 
ra became a gobiernista; his group ab- 
sorbed all the official work and he ab- 
sorbed his group. Orozco went to the 
United States and the “passive” group 
dispersed. The third group, the com- 
batants, of which I was a member, went 
to Jalisco (one of the states of Mexi- 
co—one and a quarter million inhabi- 
tants) and organized the workmen and 
the farmers. Knowing, however, that 
we couldn’t desert all of our pictorial 
interests, we organized the graphic pa- 
pet, Martillo (Hammer), continuing 
our revolutionary work in a way the 
first group never has understood. 


3 


Meanwhile, what was being done by 
the government group headed by Diego 
Rivera? It adopted a strange strategy 
for revolutionists. It shouted loudly 
about art for the masses, but it pro- 
duced murals only in schools far away 
from the masses and made reproduc- 
tions of its work to be sold to tourists 
at ten dollars a set. Diego Rivera, a 
gobiernista, a bureaucrat, stingily bour- 
geois, did nothing but manufacture the 
red coat which the government needed 
to make itself appear revolutionary. 
But his group lacked any real militant 
attitude; it was out of touch with syn- 
dicalist practice. Rivera painted sickles 
and hammers in obscure places, unfre- 
quented by the masses—sickles and 
hammers which served only government 
workers, stenographers, and bureaucrats 
and which were never seen nor have 
been seen even by the Indians of Xochi- 
milco, twenty minutes out of the city. 

Now consider the matter of tech- 
nique employed by this government 
gtoup. These bureaucrats used an ar- 
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chaic form based on Giotto and the 
popular arts, with a psychological re- 
sult that was negative and passive. It 
played a tune more or less churchly, the 
product of a snobbish background, and 
appealing only to snobbish tourists. The 
Outcome was a mural painting monop- 
oly by one painter and falsely repre- 
sented to the intelligent tourist. 


4 


But to continue the story of the 
third, the revolutionary group. After 
one year in jail, I was called to Los 
Angeles by a group of painters who 
really wanted to know something about 
revolutionary art. I went there and ad- 
vised them to get a building immedi- 
ately and to begin revolutionary paint- 
ing. This group, made up of all types 
and many tendencies, obtained the Gen- 
eric School of Art. The principal of the 
school refused to give us an indoor wall 
to decorate, but did grant us an out- 
door wall. From this incident came an 
important discovery. Obliged to paint 
out of doors, we found that we attracted 
the interest of many workers and the 
public generally. We there discovered 
a vehicle by which to give art to the 
masses, a better way than in Mexico 
where murals are indoors and far from 
the public. Thus, by accident, we 
learned the ineffectiveness of the Mexi- 
can technique. 

Under the new conditions in Califor- 
nia, we found it necessary to work as a 
team. We had never worked collective- 
ly in Mexico, although Diego Rivera 
told the world that we had. In Los 
Angeles this team, for technical reasons, 
grew into a homogeneous political 
group. We were facing a new technical 
problem, the problem of painting in 
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streets for the moving masses to see, an 
audience unlike the academic specta- 
tors of Mexico. We had to call upon 
physicists and chemists to help us and 
they became part of our group. Also 
many architects, among them such well 
known figures as Spaulding, taught us 
to use a mixture of sand and lime. Later 
we were obliged to use cameras in our 
work, both the movie and the plain 
camera. Thus was created a new school 
of art, of production and for produc- 
tion, and that is all that we believe in. 


5 


What at this time was happening in 
Mexico? There pedagogic mystification 
existed as elsewhere in accepted art cir- 
cles. There even the name of the School 
of Fine Arts was changed to Laboratory 
School. It was didactic, verbalistic, ac- 
ademic. It constantly retrogressed. To- 


day it is as it was in 1909. In Mexico 
even the revolutionary painters had re- 
turned to easel painting which all of 
us once so completely despised. 

And for what reasons? That group 
had become materialistic. They were 
conspiring with the government to 
make a hit with the tourists. They no 
longer painted hammers and scythes, 
but healthy, happy Indians in beautiful 
blue rebozas set in a tropical paradise. 
They fooled the Mexican masses. They 
fooled the tourists. This was an ignoble 
way to deceive North American visitors 
who came here to learn from us. 

Consequently, through errors in po- 
litical strategy and technique, the move- 
ment of art for the masses has degen- 
erated. I am not now speaking of the 
mew youth who understand better the 
methods needed. For years we have 
fought to find the economic solution of 
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the artist's problem in Mexico. Due to 
the demagogues’ lack of understanding 
real artists in Mexico lead a precarious 
life! They are forced to paint for 
money things which do not interest 
them. 


6 


But to return again to the third group 
of revolutionary artists. Our first ex- 
perience in outside mural painting 
taught us that it was an error to confine 
ourselves to murals. We learned that 
in capitalistic buildings we could not 
paint even such neutral revolutionary 
paintings as were being done in Mexi- 
co. For, as I have pointed out before, 
Diego Rivera painted interesting works, 
but they were not revolutionary. We 
learned that it was necessary to find 
forms to reach the masses in the fur- 
thest places, that it was necessary to 
displace the bourgeois censor with the 
proletariat censor. We needed to find 
a way to finance our painting and at the 
same time get them to the masses, to 
make them accessible to all people. 
Prices of good paintings were so high 
that they could be purchased only by 
tourists. 

We have developed what we call a 
functional revolutionary art, an art for 
the masses, an art which psychologically 
has a revolutionary character, produced 
collectively and with the real meaning 
of collectiveness. The fundamental 
cause for the failure of the orginal 
Mexican revolutionary art is due to the 
fact that it was produced by isolated 
artists not bound by any political disci- 
pline. The real revolutionary art comes 
from the grouped militants who under- 
stand the problems of the masses. It 
is an art which will not have the official 
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protection of the Mexican government, 
but rather the official persecution. In 
the United States—in New York and 
Los Angeles—in Argentine and in Mex- 
ico, embryonic groups based on these 
theories are being formed. 

What have we already done? It is 
not yet possible to present an integral 
program. We are attempting an intense 
experience to make the artist under- 
stand the revolutionary technique. It 
is not possible to speak of revolutionary 
art when archaic forms are still being 
used. We are trying to end the indi- 
vidualism of the artist and to establish 
collective work. We are trying to get 
revolutionary artists to live a life that 
is politically revolutionary. There are 
no real revolutionary artists in Mexico. 
They have been converted by the gov- 
ernment. It is easy for artists to speak 
of revolutionary art in Mexico, while 


they are the puppets of the government. 


7 


I want to make a synthesized sum- 
mary of what I have said. The pic- 
torial Mexican movement began with 
the Revolution and is the product of 
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its ideology—hence, confused. But it 
is only the initial step. Why? Because 
its authors are still Bohemians although 
pretending to be revolutionists; because 
they have no political experience; be- 
cause, thinking they are foxier than the 
fox, they have been used by the gov- 
ernment rather than themselves using 
the government; because their technique 
is archaic, for tourists rather than for 
the intelligent people from the United 
States; because their form is passive, 
mystical, a religious organ trying to 
play the Internationale; because they 
are individualistic, isolated, serving 
only to enrich one man. Real revo- 
lutionary art is functional, seeking 
particular methods, techniques, and 
strategies. Let me conclude with a cate- 
gorical statement. The Mexican art 
movement is only the first step in the 
revolutionary movement. It has been 
more useful for the magnitude of its 
failures than for the small degree of 
its success. Functional revolutionary art 
must be produced by militant artists, 
with syndicalist discipline, working in 
harmonious groups. We shall find the 
right road only by studying and prac- 
ticing the aims of our program. 


Verse 


BARBARA MIDDENDORF 


Beat of grim feet 
Upon the city street 
' Hammer this transient thing, 
This shadow of a wing, 
This ripple from a stone 
Into a burnished mold. 
Weld from this beauty seen alone 
Ecstasy any man may hold. 


Old Testament Psalms 


WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 


XXXVI 


Sin makes the wicked happy in his heart, 

Sin gives him eyes that see no God to fear, 
Flattering his grievous laughter when he said: 
“None knows my guilt nor hates it, far or near.” 


He sharpens crafty tongue for new deceits; 
He blunts his fingers against doing good; 
He wakes and plots iniquities in bed; 


He has his hill and house and hardihood. 


But, Lord, thy faithfulness is high as heaven, 

Thy love as wide as clouds from west to east, 

Thy truth a mountain, thy judgments like the mine— 
And thy great kindness saves both man and beast. 


How precious is thy lovingkindness, God! 
Man’s utter home’s the shadow of thy wings. 
They ful them at thy house with corn and wine, 
They drink the shining waters of thy springs. 


For with thee only are the fountains found, 

And through thy light alone do we see light: 
Preserve thy love to those who know thee, God, 
Thy righteousness to those who do the right! 


Let not the proud man set his foot on me, 

Let not the wicked drive me forth and far... 
Fallen and trodden as they once had trod, 

They shall not lift themselves from where they are. 


CVII 


“Give thanks unto our God, for he is good; 

His kindness is forever and forever.” 

So let them say who found his fatherhood 

In journeyings and battles failing never— 

Those whom he gathered in from out the lands, 
From east and west and north and southward sea. 
They wandered in the wilderness, the waste, 

No cup unto their lips, no bread in hands; 
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They saw no hilltop where a town might be; 
Their pint of courage had a bitter taste. 

But when they called to God in old distress, 
Our God delivered them from bitterness. 

He guided them the right way, up and down, 
Until they came unto a peopled town. 

(O let them thank the Lord for good, again, 
And all his wonders toward the sons of men!) 
He satisfied the thirsty spirit there, 

And filled the hungry heart with goodly fare. 


And such as lived in prison with no sky, 

Having sorrow and iron between them and the light 
(Because they thought God’s orders to defy, 

And spurned the counsel of the Lord on high),— 
They toiled all day, and slept not all the night, 
They stumbled, and was none to help thereby. 
But when they called to God in old distress, 

Our God delivered them from bitterness. 

He brought them back to sunlight and the sky, 
He burst their bonds asunder evermore. 

(O let them thank the Lord for good, again, 

And all his wonders toward the sons of men!) 
For he it was who shattered the bronze door, 
And he who broke the iron bars in twain. 


And fools, because of riotous life and lewd, 
Because of guilt, were sick in blood and breath; 
And they were loathing every kind of food, 
And they drew near unto the gates of death. 
But when they called to God in old distress, 
Our God delivered them from bitterness. 

He sent to them his word that heals and saves, 
He freed them from their graves. 

(O let them thank the Lord for good, again, 
And all his wonders toward the sons of men!) 
O let them tell of this his work and sing, 

O let them sacrifice with thanks-giving! 


And those that in their ships go down the sea, 
And on great waters their appointments keep, 
They saw what wonders of the Lord can be, 
They saw his workings in the deep: 

For he spoke out and raised the stormwind there, 


Which lifted all the waves thereof. 
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The mariners swept on and up in air, 

They sank below to the engulfing trough. 
Their joints were loosed in terror and dismay, 
They reeled and staggered, just as drunken men, 
And at their wits’ end verily were they. 

But when they cried to God in old distress, 
Our God delivered them from bitterness. 

He stilled the storm to whispers once again, 
He hushed the billows, called away the flame, 
The mariners were glad the quiet came... 
He led them to their port in all fair weather. 


(O let them thank the Lord for good, again, 
And all his wonders toward the sons of men!) 


Let them exalt him where the people gather, 
And in the band of elders praise his name. 


He dried up rivers to a bed of sand, 

And watersprings into a thirsty ground, 

Into a salt-marsh turned a fruitful land, 

Because of wicked folk who dwelt around. 

He flooded deserts, when he spoke, 

And made dry land beneath his springs sink down, 
And settled there a hungry folk, 

For them to build thereby a peopled town. 

They planted fields and vineyards by the waters, 
Which sprang with fruits of harvest, grape and rye, 
He blessed them with increase of sons and daughters, 
He suffered not their sheep and goats to die. 

And when they were brought low upon the morrow 
By slavery, adversity, and sorrow, 

He poured contempt on princes and on kings, 

And drove these forth to wander trackless rocks, 
And raised the needy from the sweat and clod, 

And made their families like the flocks. 


Whoso is wise, O let him heed such things, 

And meditate the gracious acts of God; 

And let the righteous laugh from north to south, 
And let iniquity now shut its mouth. 


(O let them thank the Lord for good, again, 


And all his wonders toward the sons of men!) 


Notes on Translating 


University of Wisconsin 
To the Editor: January 17, 1936 


. . . These Psalms were done sometime in 1932, I think, for the enterprise I men- 
tioned, a book to be called The Modern Poets’ Book of Psalms, to the ms. of which dis- 
tinguished poets here and in England had already contributed, under the sponsoring names 
of distinguished Biblical scholars and the editorials of Dr. Mayer of no less a distinguished 
city than Kansas City itself of Missouri.! I made my own choices from Psalms not already 
rendered. They are in no sense translations. I do not know Hebrew. But they are not 
paraphrases either. I simply got at, as I best could through translations (English, German, 
vulgate, Septuagint), the meaning, especially the unitary development of meaning in each. 
For this the American translation of Powis Smith in the Old Testament edited by him, 
with the Textual Notes, was of chief service. I also conferred with a Rabbi, a Hebrew 
scholar. What many of the Psalms, as much too in Job, are really about (besides a moving 
diffusion of piety, splendor, fury, despair, exaltation, defeat, victory, etc.) apparently does 
not get into the older versions. I tried to talk with the ancient landscape and folk-life 
about me. Of course I base the diction on the familiar English Biblical. My versions are 
not intended for London Conventicles or Indiana Circuit Riders and would doubtless have 
been rejected by the editor of the Bay Psalm Book who believed that “God's altar needed 
not our polishings.” I like to think, however, that John Milton (in his later years) would 
have preferred them at least to Sternhold and Hopkins. . 


December 29, 1935. 


The Lorelei sings well in your lovely italic type and the letter set on the opposite page 
seems harmonious, both in the print and in the reminiscence? The correspondence you 
tell me it elicited you tell me too suggests the old debate between literary and literal trans- 
lation. For me the two terms are not parallel at all. A literal translation in the sense 
intended by objectors is not a translation of the given poem at all—it is simply dictionary 
and syntax, what we once called a gloss and since then a “trot.” Obviously a translation 
should not include alien ideas nor create in the reader images or mood or music alien ; but 
it operates with another speech-medium. I’ve often met the querulous pedants—they are 
never aware of what it’s all about. The sine gua non is of course an intimate organic ex- 
perience with the original, and this is not dependent merely on intimate knowledge of the 
language; it is dependent on the stir of the poem itself within one. I was asked and 
re-asked to do Goethe's lyrics (for the centenary volume) by the Goethe Society. I refused, 
knowing no man could re-experience successively in a year or so the vitalest moments of 
lyrical speech of sixty years of great living. My “Introduction” to the Lucretius translation 
(Everyman’s) gives my notions about translating. 

Don’t use the word “literary” either—my blood-pressure is a little high and I must 
beseech my friends to spare me unnecessary excitement. It would seem, from what I know 
of translations out of and into various tongues, that the great, moving masterpieces of re- 
creation of originals are the re-creations of those who are poets already in their own tongue. 
Poets only can translate poets: go over those great translations you know of lyrics, epics, 
dramas. (And don’t be non-plussed by Fitzgerald or Pope, who in one way or another 
are fellows for special analysis.) I’m speaking of translations, not adaptations. . . . 


William Ellery Leonard 


1. Dr. Mayer's book, a eo of the entire book of Psalms by pepeions American and British poets, includ- 

wf a Leonard, Lord Dunsany, Sylvia Townsend Warner, Ridgely Torrence, Henry van Dyke and others, 
appear this year. 

2. Cf. The University Review (Autumn, 1935). 


The Lorelei 


A translation from Heine by 
J. DUNCAN SPAETH 


What can it mean, I wonder, 
That I am so sad today; 

My mind bodes ill as I ponder 
An old unhappy lay. 


The air is cool and darkling, 

The Rhine runs smooth below; 
The mountain-top is sparkling 

In evening’s sunset glow. 


The loveliest maid sits dreaming 
High on the summit there, 

Her necklace of gold is gleaming, 
She combs her golden hair. 


She combs it with comb all golden 
And sings thereto a song 

That hath a melody olden 
Witching and wondrous strong. 


The fisherman idly drifting 

Is gripped with a nameless grief ; 
His wildered eyes uplifting, 

He sees not the perilous reef. 


I ween the weeds will be clinging 
Erelong round the boy and his boat, 
And this with her magical singing 
The Lorelei hath wrought. 


[Editor's note: The William Ellery Leonard and Howard Mumford Jones translations of the Lorelei 
in the autumn and winter issues of the University Review brought numerous translations and com- 
ments on the art of translation from all sections of the country. The editors offer another version by 
another distinguished scholar and translator. Dr. Spaeth writes: ‘By a curious coincidence I had been 
haunted by the Lorelei and the challenge of translating it recently and before I read Leonard's transla- 
tion in the Review.’’] 


The Future of the Republican Party 


NICHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER 


T is no exaggeration to say that at 
| the present moment the Republican 

party stands at a parting of the 
ways. It may either dissolve and dis- 
appear through sheer incompetence, or 
by transfusion of new intellectual and 
moral vigor it may enter upon a new 
and highly constructive period of service 
to the people of the United States. The 
old Whig party, despite its distinction 
and despite the names of Clay and 
Webster and Seward, passed out of ex- 
istence eighty years ago because it did 
not have the capacity to deal with the 
slavery question and all that was in- 
volved in it. As a result, there came 
Lincoln, the Civil War and everything 
which followed in its train. A precisely 
similar fate awaits the Republican party 
if it proves unable to rise to the height 
of its new opportunity. 

Do not forget that the Republican 
patty is now an opposition party. It is 
not in control of the national govern- 
ment and therefore counts for nothing 
in the formulation and execution of the 
policies now going forward at Wash- 
ington. The Republican party was an 
Opposition party in 1888, 1896, 1916 
and 1920, and it so conducted itself as 
to win three of those four elections and 
missed victory in the fourth only by the 
narrowest of margins. The reason why 
the Republican party, although in op- 
position, won those elections was that 
it came forward with a positive pro- 
gtam for dealing with those matters 
that were then uppermost in the public 
mind. It did not content itself with 
mete attack on the party in power or 


with mere faultfinding, however justi- 
fied both attack and faultfinding were. 
It came forward with policies of its 
own, which in turn were accepted by 
the people. 

It is these conditions which are 
repeated in 1936, but with greatly in- 
creased importance. He must be quite 
blind who does not see that the civilized 
world is facing a crisis and that the 
United States as part of the civilized 
world will be deeply involved in that 
crisis if and when it comes. 

It would take too long to examine in 
full detail the forces which have 
brought these conditions about, but 
those forces, operating in one way in 
one country, in another way in another, 
are operative here in the United States 
as well. These forces are in part eco- 
nomic; they are in part social; they are 
in part political; and they are very 
powerful. They have much in common. 
They all hark back to the changed con- 
ditions of life and social organization 
which the last two generations, and 
particularly the last generation, have 
brought about. The development of 
machinery, now applied even to agricul- 
ture on a large scale, has multiplied 
production so that if all those engaged 
in production are to have constant em- 
ployment the power to consume must 
be greatly increased. This means not 
only that the number of individuals able 
to consume must grow steadily, but that 
the power of each individual to con- 
sume must grow also. Put into the 
simplest terms, that means that wages 
must not be reduced but rather as fast 
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as possible they must be still farther 
increased, for it is the vast army of 
those who are in receipt of wages and 
salaries who are the consumers and up- 
on whose power to consume depend 
prosperity and the reduction of unem- 
ployment. 

That which gravely and constantly 
menaces constructive movement in this 
direction is war, which in turn may be 
either economic or military. Economic 
war may and does reduce the power of 
consumption enormously and so post- 
pones, indeed prevents, the much wished 
for return of prosperity. Military war 
goes farther. In addition to doing every 
damage which follows upon economic 
war, military war destroys hundreds of 
thousands, millions, of human lives, 
wrecks hundreds of thousands, millions, 
of families and homes, and wastes the 
accumulated wealth of mankind for 
generations, indeed even for centuries. 


Therefore it is that the first and nec- 
essary step to be taken is the prevention 
of war, whether economic or military. 
Is the Republican party of 1936 willing 
to pay the price of preventing war in 
order to achieve the unlimited gain 
which will follow upon its disappear- 
ance? That I conceive to be the pivotal 
question of the moment. In giving a 
Republican answer to it, we are fortu- 
nately not without authoritative Repub- 
lican guidance. It was on the very day 
before the assassin’s bullet penetrated 
his body that President McKinley, speak- 
ing at Buffalo more than thirty-four 
years ago, was inspired to use the words 
which the Republican party and the 
American people should never forget: 
“The period of exclusiveness is past. 
The expansion of our trade and com- 
merce is the pressing problem. Commer- 
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cial wars are unprofitable.” In all the 
half century that I have spent in the 
work of practical politics, I have never 
met a statesman who more thoroughly 
understood the fundamental needs and 
habits of thought of the American peo- 
ple than William McKinley. Had he 
lived to serve through the entire period 
of his second term as President, our 
country would have been led far along 
the path to which his Buffalo speech 
pointed, vastly to its own advantage and 
to the benefit of the whole world. 


Moreover, in our national party plat- 
forms of 1920, of 1924, of 1928 and 
of 1932 we have made emphatic, defi- 
nite, and, to my thinking, unanswerable 
pronouncements as to the party’s atti- 
tude in approaching these great world 
questions which so directly affect the 
happiness, the comfort and the employ- 
ment of every American. Fifteen years 
ago, ten years ago, had constructive Re- 
publican leadership been offered to 
carry out these declarations and pledges, 
neither the party nor the American peo- 
ple would be in the position in which 
they are today. Unhappily, however, a 
very small minority of Senators who 
call themselves Republicans were able to 
defeat fulfilment of these party promises 
and pledges until they were almost for- 
gotten, and widespread indifference, 
supported by a cynical press, came in to 
take the place of the enthusiasm and the 
hope which had disappeared. 

There is where we stand today. 
Nothing is easier than to tear to pieces 
much of the hopelessly unreasonable, 
costly and destructive work which the 
present Congress and its predecessor 
have set in motion at Washington and 
from Washington throughout the na- 
tion. What we must do, however, is 
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to go beyond that. How are the Repub- 
licans going to deal with unemploy- 
ment? How are the Republicans going 
to deal with social security and relief? 
How are the Republicans going to deal 
with the necessity for a balanced budget 
and some relief from the present crush- 
ing, indeed intolerable, burden of tax- 
ation, the proceeds of which are waste- 
fully expended under official control? 
Governor Smith made an unanswerable 
speech the other day when he pointed 
to definite party promises and to their 
contradiction instead of fulfilment in 
party performance. Let us have care 
that we Republicans do not get our- 
selves into a like position. With the 
party promises and pledges before us 
to which I have referred, the pressing 
importance of which grows greater not 
only year by year, but month by month, 
what answer are we going to make to 
critics who ask why the Republican par- 
ty cannot find voice and leadership to 
go forward along the very path which 
its own authoritative declarations have 
pointed out? 


Just one thing more. We are not 
going to get rid of war by protesting 
against it, by passing resolutions against 
it, by vowing that we will never take 
part in it, or by merely finding fault 
with those who make money out of it. 
The instinct for war is deep set in the 
human breast. In order to prevent it 
and to get rid of it we must find other 
and better ways for dealing fairly and 
in the sight of all men with those issues 
and conflicts in which appeal is now 
made to cannon and to submarines, to 
battleships and to poison gas, and to 
attacks of every sort on land and in the 
air. This means that we must unite 
with civilized men in every nation to 
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substitute the judicial settlement of in- 
ternational disputes for war and that 
we must unite with civilized men in 
every nation to provide collective secu- 
rity for the world, should any of the 
sixty odd nations, which at our invita- 
tion pledged themselves to renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy, 
break its word. 


Once we can begin to put economic 
war and military war with all their 
dreadful effects behind us, we can 
quickly proceed to deal with such few 
of our problems as are wholly domes- 
tic. Chief of these is that of agriculture, 
and it, no doubt, can only be dealt with 
satisfactorily over a considerable period 
of years and by avoiding those tempo- 
rary, wasteful and uneconomic pro- 
cedures which are now so vigorously 
suggested. It is ludicrous that when 
many men in all parts of the world are 
in need of food anyone should propose 
to limit the production of food supply, 
much less to destroy any of it. The 
real problem is not one of limitation or 
destruction, but one of distribution 
through trade. That means taking down 
the artificial barriers which now make 
such trade impossible. We are not do- 
ing much for the protection of American 
labor under a system which gives us 
some ten million unemployed. There 
is something wrong somewhere. 

In conclusion, I would point out that 
many, if not most, of the problems 
which are sometimes described as eco- 
nomic are in reality moral. If men 
would be honest and fair to their fel- 
lows, and would subordinate the profit 
motive to a desire for human service, 
there would be no complaint of our 
economic and social institutions. These 
conditions which are so often and so 
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justly complained of cannot be dealt 
with by law because their roots are 
moral. They can only be dealt with by 
those forces, intellectual, ethical and 
spiritual, which reach down deep into 
human nature and guide and shape hu- 
man conduct. If men will behave them- 
selves, particularly those men who 
achieve material success, a vast propor- 
tion of present day discussion of social 
and economic matters will come to an 
end. 
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Will the Republican party see these 
things as they really are and rise to the 
height necessary to grasp and to deal 
with them? Will it produce leadership 
able to interpret these principles to the 
people and, if entrusted with power, to 
build public policies in accordance with 
what have been the insights and the 
declarations of the Republican party 
and its outstanding leaders for a full 
generation ? 


Dry Creek 


ALFRED GRIMWOOD 


No magic here: the flesh unhoused of strength 
Can sense beyond the bone the arid lay 
Of sun on listless earth, the meagre length 


Of sage by empty watercourse. 


I say 


This callow creekbed, dry and pebbling white 
By day, taking from sun and the thinned 

Air no water, yet will come to night 

In flood, lethiferous in the wading wind. 


And here the smell of the moist earth will stand 
Deep in the wind-stirred waters; sewerlike 
The stench will die in your nostrils. 


No hand 


Can save your unspared flesh, and here no dike 
Will hold the rush: this creek shall come to flood 


And swirl away your towns in moiling mud. 


Carl Sandburg---4 Portrait 


Mary BELL SLOAN 


On meeting Carl Sandburg for the 
first time, one thinks rather of such 


lines as 


The fog comes 
On little cat feet, 
of, 
In the loam we sleep, 
In the cool moist loam, 


To the lull of years that pass 
And the break of stars, 


than those from his earlier work, 


Hog Butcher for the World, 
Tool Maker, Stacker of W beat, 


or of that piercingly bitter poem, ‘The 
Right to Grief.” For the face Sandburg 
presents to his friends is one of great 
gentleness, of a serene quietude that in 
nowise suggests the seething, tumultu- 
ous fury of the work which first brought 
him to the attention of an indignantly 
baffled world. Even after years of 
friendship, it is difficult to detect in 
this mellow soul the magnificent rebel- 
lion voiced in his first work. The brutal 
attack on Brutality, the slangy portraits 
of Slangsters, the roughneck vocabulary 
of the fiercely dramatic themes found 
in the distorted lives he describes—these 
we must attribute to the militant Sand- 
burg, the man who received his haphaz- 
ard education in such varied roles as 
dishwasher in a western hotel, truckman 
in a brickyard, scene shifter in a cheap 
theater, barbershop porter, harvest hand 
in the Kansas wheat fields! It is to the 
everlasting glory of the man that this 
polyglot experience with our national 
life turned him, amazingly enough, into 
the poet-laureate of Industrial-Agricul- 
tural America! 


II 


Too often contact with writers mars 
one’s appreciation of their work. The 
personality of the artist obtrudes, comes 
between and clouds the reader’s pristine 
conception of his writings. With Sand- 
burg it is quite the reverse. The brood- 
ing tenderness, the vast kindliness, the 
curious, almost mystical sympathy of the 
man throw upon all his poetry and 
prose a light in which one reads with 
greater insight. It is as though his spirit 
emanated the key to his varied moods 
—whether they be the titanic dreams of 
epic industrialism, as in Smoke and 
Steel, or the tender lyricism of small 
things and little people, as in the 
whimsical fantasy of his Rootabaga 
stories. 

This is in part due to the physical 
pattern of the man. Large, angular, 
broad and square shoulders slightly 
drooped, he suggests with his slow-mov- 
ing body the Kansas harvester. But his 
head is arresting: rugged, rough-hewn 
features; generous mouth and strong 
jaw; eyes that can be keenly penetrating 
or far removed and veiled; deep lines 
in brow and cheeks that somehow 
record the years of terrible hardship; 
the whole crowned with a mop of 
strong iron-grey hair which is constantly 
falling into his eyes. 

But it is the voice which reveals the 
vitally imaginative spirit of the man. 
Having once heard it, forever after one 
thinks of Carl Sandburg and all his 
writings in terms of the unique quality 
distinguishing it—a quality difficult to 
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catch in words. Mellow and low, vi- 
brating and slow-cadenced, the voice 
intones all he speaks with an intuitive 
rhythmical certainty that is poetry itself. 
It is always there—this authentic beauty 
—whether he is casually speaking about 
the next train to Chicago or reading 
“Cool Tombs” from the platform in 
Mandel Hall. A woman once answered 
the telephone and talked with him 
briefly; unaware of who he was, she 
handed over the receiver, saying, “I 
don’t know who it is calling you, but it 
sounds like the voice of God!” 


Ill 


Sandburg is one of the few who reads 
his own poetry well. In addition to his 
gift for beautiful speech, he has a quiet, 
subtle humor and a child-like simplicity 
of manner that most people find infi- 
nitely delightful. He rarely fails to 
capture an audience. People usually 
stare, puzzled and a trifle skeptical, 
when the gaunt man in rumpled tweeds, 
with hair in disarray and hugging a 
guitar, moves slowly onto the platform. 
A straining silence for the first five min- 
utes—but after that he holds them 
sympathetic, even when he sings with 
naive gusto, to the guitar's primitive 
accompaniment, the folksongs which 
are obviously his delight. 

Sandburg brings much the same ap- 
proach to all of his varied audiences. 
He talks neither down nor up to any 
of them. He is too innately honest, too 
earnest, about what he has to say to 
compromise. Whether speaking to Uni- 
versity of Chicago professors, to a 
prairie town mélange in a Baptist 
Church, or to a you’ve-got-to-show-me 
forum audience, he tells them exactly 
how he thinks and feels about p. etry, 
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about America, about this inscrutable 
world in which we live. 


On one occasion, however, I thought 
he had met his Waterloo. His audience 
was an exclusive, conservative Chicago 
woman's club, composed largely of dia- 
mond-dripping dowagers who, perhaps, 
belonged to Longfellow clubs in their 
youth. They had engaged him because 
he was being talked about and because 
such respectable people as Harriet 
Monroe, the editor of Poetry: A Maga- 
zine of Verse, sponsored him. Their 
qualmish disapproval was evident in 
the tightly antagonistic faces with which 
they watched him take his place. The 
meeting was held in a palatial gilt and 
mirrored drawing room on the near 
North side. Sandburg—the only man 
in that room of a hundred, mostly hos- 
tile women—sat in an Italian hand- 
carved chair beside the Lady-President, 
patiently waiting his turn. To speak he 
stood on a slight platform against a 
background of what seemed to be an 
entire greenhouse of fragile, long- 
stemmed pink roses in tall Chinese jars. 
It was grotesque, inviting satire, and I 
wondered fearfully whether he would 
resist it. He clambered onto the spindly 
platform, gazed in silence at his audi- 
ence with a colossal Buddha-like calm 
for a long, long moment. Then, without 
preamble he chanted: 


Lay me on an anvil, O God. 

Beat me and hammer me into a crowbar. 
Let me pry loose old walls. 

Let me lift and loosen old foundations ... 


Rather a dangerous beginning, but be 
it said to the credit of those women, as 
well as to the magic of the poet, that 
they surrendered completely to the sin- 
cere artistry of Carl Sandburg that day. 
It was a most successful recital! He 
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was not proud or triumphant. At the 
tea which followed, anyone watching 
him eat caviar sandwiches and struggle 
with the hostess’ priceless spode felt 
rather that he was naively grateful— 
yielding appreciation for appreciation, 
roses and china for smoke and steel. 


IV 


Sandburg is a shy man. His prefer- 
ence for old clothes, for modest restau- 
rants where he can get “soup-bone 
soup” or spaghetti, and for intimate 
social gatherings, springs not so much 
from any moral convictions on these 
subjects as from a desire to be comfort- 
able, spiritually at ease. But he likes 
people—all kinds of people—and will 
on occasion submit to the exquisite tor- 
ture of being féted. 


There is one particularly happy mem- 
ory of such a time. After an evening 
lecture, he came into a home where 
many students and teachers from a uni- 
versity, as well as a hundred admiring 
townspeople, were gathered to meet 
him. He put off as long as possible 
the awful moment of facing the room 
full of people—people whom he had 
faced calmly enough from the platform 
an hour before. Upstairs, with his host, 
he procrastinated, dallying over a much- 
needed scotch and soda. Finally, when 
the guests were growing a bit restless, 
he came slowly into the room and stood 
with heroic poise while people said the 
usual things. Later, when most of the 
guests had departed, he sat at the head 
of a long table in the dining room and 
talked and sang to those who gathered 
about him eager to listen. With the 
aid of the inevitable guitar, he gave us 
his favorites: “Boll Weevil,” ‘Frankie 
and Albert,” “Casey Jones,” “Oh, Bury 
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Me Not on the Lone Prairie.” By the 
time we reached the lusty ‘““My Name 
is Yon Yonson,” the music had attained 
a volume and abandon that shivered the 
china and brought the awakened and 
enquiring neighbors to their windows. 

Sandburg can also be a good listener. 
Later, at this same party, he sat with 
tears in his eyes while a beauiful 
woman sang “Depuis le jour.” When 
she had finished, his deep voice com- 
manded fervently, “Sing it again, 
please!” He does not know or like 
opera, but he responds to beauty. It 
was partly the lovely woman in white 
satin standing in the bend by the piano, 
partly the mellow intimacy of the room, 
partly the piercing beauty of the music. 
To him the ensemble spelled joy and 
he took it with the continually fresh 
wonder that characterizes his approach 
to each new experience. . 


Vv 


I was born on the prairie and the milk of its 
wheat, the red of its clover, the eyes of its 
women, gave me a song and a slogan. 

These lines, the opening of the poem 
“Prairie,” express the inner exultant 
core of the man. No poet has sung 
more richly, more fervently, of the sim- 
ple vigorous elements which compose 
the beauty of our great midwestern corn 
and wheat fields: 


I am the prairie, mother of men waiting... 


O prairie mother, I am one of your boys. 

I have loved the prairie as a man with a heart 
shot full of pain over love. 

Here I know I will banker after nothing so 
much as one more sunrise or a sky moon of 
fire doubled to a river moon of water. ... 


In this hymn to the land that bore 
him, Sandburg voices the dominant 
theme of his life. Although he writes 
much of the ruthless machinery of city 
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life, he has paid generous and lyrical 
acknowledgement to the country spaces 
which have nourished and comforted 
him. 

His passionate devotion to rural 
America is evidenced in strange ways. 
Once, on a spring day drive through 
the green corn land of central Illinois, 
he chanted ecstatically the eulogistic 
lines from his prairie psalms: 


Spring slips back with a girl face calling always: 
“Any new songs for me? Any new songs?” 


Then, pointing to a tall white silo, 
rising straight and strong out of a sea 


of emerald fields, he demanded belliger- 
ently: “Have you ever seen anything 


finer, more functionally superb? Don’t 
you think that silo is every bit as beau- 
tiful as those Greek columns you travel 
thousands of miles to see?” 

The evening of that same day was 
spent with a small group of friends in 
a grove of virgin timber. Here Sand- 


burg was at his best. Gratefully he 
rested, talked with the trees, with us, 
or not at all. He had a respectful 
admiration, a reverential awe, for that 
ancient forest. When our hostess told 
him that the old post road from 
Springfield, often travelled by Lincoln, 
passed through her farm and was not 
far distant, he begged to be taken there. 
When we had driven deeper into the 
woods and had found the historic road, 
we stopped, extinguishing the lights of 
the car. We sat in a darkness spangled 
with myriads of fireflys; Sandburg 
talked in his slow melodious voice of 
the Lincoln who had passed this way. 
He had just recently finished the first 
volume of his Lincoln: The Prairie 
Years, but there was no dulling of his 
interest in the pursuit of Lincolniana. 
He talked of Lincoln as of a dearly 
beloved friend. Travelling the old post 
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road that May night with Sandburg, 
brought nearer the spirit of the young 
Springfield lawyer who had ridden be- 
neath these same trees on spring nights 
not so very long ago. 


VI 


The acid test of the poet’s authentic 
greatness is to be found in the way he 
has accepted fame. Sandburg is curi- 
ously unsusceptible to the adulation of 
the mob. But, on the other hand, he is 
modestly grateful for the sincere appre- 
ciation of the discriminating. I have 
seen him walk calmly out on a smart 
patty where he would have received 
glib adulation to give himself whole- 
heartedly to a group of young people 
who wanted to talk about poetry. Al- 
though sympathetic with yearning 
writers, he is too honest about his craft 
to give facile advice, easy encourage- 
ment. To an aspiring young novelist, 
he once spoke strong words of praise 
and prophesied accomplishment. Then, 
as though fearful lest he be overly-opti- 
mistic in his judgment, he sent her a 
copy of his last book autographed with 
his poem, “Primer Lesson”’: 


Look out how you use proud words. 

When you let proud words go, it is mot easy 
to call them back. 

They wear long boots, hard boots; they walk 
off proud; they can’t hear you calling— 

Look out how you use proud words. 


Simple, forthright, humorous, pas- 
sionately acquisitive of ideas and things 
of the spirit, but amazingly indifferent 
to material riches, this man combines a 
poetic heart with a salty intelligence. 
He is one of our truly great—a man to 
be admired for what he has done, to be 
loved for what he is. Carl Sandburg 
is epitomized in a line of his own 
coining: 


The strong men keep coming on! 
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The Story of the Disputed Parentage 


A translation from the Hindu by 
HELEN M. JOHNSON 


[Translator's note: A motif, known as the 
“Solomon-judgment motif,” occurs quite fre- 
quently in Oriental literature. It is found 
in the Buddhist Jatakas (the stories of the 
previous births of the Buddha), in the less- 
known Jain literature, and also in folk-lore. 
In the latter, for example, appears a story of 
two mares and a colt. The governor, who is 
deciding the case, orders the colt to be put 
in a boat and taken out to midstream. Its 
mother follows it. (Knowles, Folk Tales of 
Kashmir, p. 255.) A Jain version, hitherto 
unpublished, is given by Hemacandra, a Jain 
bishop of the twelfth century, in his Trisas- 
tisalakapurusacaritra, The Lives of Sixty-three 
Illustrious Persons. An important divergence 
from the Biblical story is the method of de- 
ciding the case. To the Jains, more than to 
any other sect in the world, the idea of tak- 
ing life is abhorrent. This may be responsible 
for the substituted test, though some Jain 
versions use the divide-the-child motivation.} 


OW, a certain rich man left the 
N city at that time to go to a distant 

foreign country on business. He 
was accompanied by his two wives who 
looked alike. While he was on the 
way, one wife bore a son who was 
brought up equally by the two wives. 
After he had gained wealth and had 
started home from the foreign coun- 
try, he died while still on the way. The 
course of fate is uncertain. His wives, 
both of them, their faces bathed in tears 
from grief, performed the funeral rites 
and cremated the body. Then the sec- 
ond one, deceitful, quarreled with the 
boy's mother, saying, “The boy and the 
property are mine.” The boy’s mother 
and step-mother, the one wishing enjoy- 
ment and the other possession of the 


boy and property, went quickly to 
Ayodhya. There they both went to the 
court of their own and the other's 
family, but their dispute was not de- 
cided in the least. Then, quarreling, 
they approached the King who sum- 
moned them to the assembly, and ques- 
tioned them about the cause of their 
dispute. 

The step-mother said: ‘This dispute 
has been told in the whole city, but no 
one has settled it. Who is distressed 
by another's calamity? Now I have 
approached you, King Dharma on 
earth, pleased by another’s pleasure, 
pained by another’s pain. This is the 
son of my bosom; he looks like me; he 
was brought up by me. This property 
is mine. For the money, etc., belong to 
the one who has a son.” 

The boy’s mother said: “The boy is 
mine; the money is mine. She, my 
childless co-wife, quarrels from greed. 
Formerly, I did not prevent her from 
caring for the child because of my sim- 
plicity; for she used to take a pillow 
and lie at his feet from affection. There- 
fore, arise to give judgment. The 
decision rests with you. For a judg- 
ment by the King, good or bad, is 
irrevocable.” 


Thus addressed by both, the King 
spoke: “These two are as much alike 
as if they had fallen from the same 
stalk. If there were any difference in 
appearance between them, the child 
would be considered hers whom he re- 
sembled; but he is like them both. He, 
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a little boy, can not speak because of 
his infancy, to say nothing of knowing, 
‘She is my mother; she my step- 
mother.’ ” To the King, troubled by this 
difficult decision, announcement was 
made that it was noon, the usual time 
for the daily ceremonies. The members 
of the assembly said to him, “O lord, 
we did not decide this dispute of the 
two women, which is like a knot in a 
thunderbolt, even in six months. Now 
the time of the daily ceremonies must 
not be passed by. After a while the 
master can consider this question 
again.” “Very well,” said the King, and 
dismissed the assembly. 

After he had performed the daily 
rites, he went to the women’s quarters. 
There Queen Mangala asked him: 
“Why did you pass by the time of the 
daily ceremonies at noon, my lord?” 
The King gave the Queen an account 
of the dispute between the two women; 
and, wise from the power of her em- 
bryo, the Queen said, “It is certainly 
fitting for a dispute between women to 
be decided by women alone. Therefore 
I shall decide the dispute, Your Majes- 
ty.” In astonishment the King accom- 
panied the Queen to the assembly. The 
two women were summoned and ques- 
tioned, and told the same stories as 
before. The Queen considered the com- 
plaint and the answer, and spoke as 
follows: ‘In my womb I have a Tirth- 
akara, the possessor of three kinds of 
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knowledge. When the Lord of the 
World is born, he will give judgment at 
the foot of the asoka tree. So have pa- 
tience, both of you.” 


The step-mother agreed, but the 
mother said, ‘I will not wait at all, O 
Queen. Let the mother of the All-know- 
ing, Your Ladyship, give judgment 
right now. I will not make my own 
child subject to my co-wife for so long 
a time.” Then Queen Mangala gave 
her decision. ‘‘He is certainly her son, 
since she cannot endure delay. The 
step-mother can bear delay in this case, 
indeed, because she considers that it is 
another's son and money that are sub- 
ject to both. Unable to endure her own 
son being made subject to both, how 
can the rnother endure a delay? My 
good woman, since you cannot endure 
the least delay, it is evident that the 
boy is yours. Take him and go home. 
For he is not this woman’s child, even 
though cared for and cherished (by 
her). The offspring of a cuckoo, even 
though nourished by a crow, is a 
cuckoo.” 

When the Queen had given her de- 
cision by the power of the embryo, the 
fourfold assembly opened their eyes 
wide in astonishment. Then the mother 
and the step-mother of the boy went 
home, joyful and depressed, like the 
day-blooming and night-blooming lo- 
tuses at dawn. 


Clinical Notes on India 


Dr. WATSON GAILEY 


Extracts from the diary of a Midwest surgeon while in India. 


February 13. 


P this morning after a wonderful 
U rest. Think that the quiet of this 

place and the fact that one is 
compelled to go to bed early will be a 
grand thing if we are to do all the work 
planned for us. 

If ever I had any intention of drink- 
ing the water here in Bapur, it was 
dispelled this morning. I awakened at 
sunrise and on looking out into the 
rear of the hospital became interested 
in the doings of some natives gathered 
around one of the wells. They were 
lowering their little brass /oties into the 
well and from these were filling their 
jars with water to be carried home on 
the heads of the women folks. Some 
of them considered the time propitious 
for gargling and nasal douching, while 
others decided to take baths. They 
would slip their dhotes or loin cloths 
this way and that and bathe themselves 
as modestly as one could wish in mixed 
company. Some of the water drained 
back into the well opening and was 
later used for drinking and cleaning 
vegetables. It is possible, of course, to 
boil all of the germs out of the water, 
but not to boil away the memory of 
what transpired at the well. It even 
spoiled my tea. 

We saw a number of opthalmoscopic 
cases here in the house, then Joe and I 
went down to the hospital for our first 
morning’s real work. It was different 
from anything I have ever experienced, 
and when we had finished we had each 


done sixteen cataracts and were ready 
for a little rest. I am sure that after 
we get into the routine of the work, 
this number will not be such a chore 
for us. 


Ram acted as our interpreter and 
made a very good one, although I am 
sure that on one or two occasions he 
wished himself out of the whole busi- 
ness. Nichi dakoo, meaning “look 
down,” was the first Hindu phrase we 
learned. Many times during a cataract 
Operation it is necessary to instruct the 
patient to nichi dakoo, but during my 
first operation my patient for some 
reason failed to respond. I made a 
second attempt and raised my voice, 
thinking the patient perhaps deaf. It 
did not occur to me that my pronuncia- 
tion might be bad. Still the patient 
made no effort to look down. Then the 
storm broke loose: every native standing 
around the table opened up full blast, 
yelling nichi dakoos to my unfortunate 
patient. For a few minutes there was 
bedlam. My patient was all aflutter, 
but not much worse than his surgeon. 
After a few minutes things quieted 
down and went on to a successful 
conclusion. . 


The Oriental eye is much more difh- 
cult to operate on than the Occidental. 
While attending Colonel Keeran’s clinic 
at the medical school in Calcutta, he 
had warned us of this fact. The prin- 
cipal reasons are that the eyes are all 
of lower tension, probably because of 
malnutrition; the corneas are relatively 
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smaller; the crystalline lenses are much 
larger; and the cataracts are very often 
over-ripe. In addition many—perhaps 
one-half—of the cataracts are compli- 
cated by previous eye diseases. The 
work among these poor Indians is any- 
thing but exhilarating as the poor devils 
are much worse off than our animals 
at home 


February 14. 


Was out a trifle earlier this morning 
as I had too good a rest for late sleep- 
ing. When we reached the hospital 
there was the usual gang hovering 
around and we had to make a few rules 
to facilitate our work, the most import- 
ant of which was to forbid more than 
twenty of the patients and their friends 
in the surgery while we were operating. 
We shall probably have to relax on this 
ruling when we become more accus- 
tomed to the native disorder as the 
patients are not much in favor of the 
edict. 

The preparation of the operative field 
is very much like it is at home. For 
sterilization, the face and the region 
about the eye is cleaned with green soap 
and water, followed by a cleansing with 
perchloride 1-2000. After the specu- 
lum is introduced, a thorough douching 
is given the conjunctival sac with a 
solution of perchloride 1-5000. For 
anesthesia, cocain 5% is used for four 
or five instillations at intervals of three 
minutes. An injection of novocain is 
made immediately in front of the lobe 
of the ear to block off the nerve which 
supplies the orbicularis muscles. This 
injection makes it impossible for the 
patient to squeeze the lids during the 
operation, which movement could prove 
disastrous. A material called bazaar 
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bafta, used by the Hindus for turbans, 
serves for bandages. All of this prep- 
aration is done by the compounder 
assistants and the minute one patient is 
finished he is taken from the table. We 
seldom have to wait on the next patient. 


We had a smothering morning today, 
but I believe we are getting the hang 
of things much better. Each of us did 
nine cases, but we are still far behind 
on the work. This afternoon we had 
our biggest day in the dispensary, a 
small building separate from the main 
hospital unit. The examination room is 
about 12’x12’. The furniture consists 
of a small table and one chair. From 
each of the two eastern doors a long 
line of patieats extends out into the 
open for a considerable distance. Joe 
and I each have a flash light and an 
ophthalmoscope, our only aids in arriv- 
ing at a diagnosis. As each patient is 
being examined, Samuel at the desk 
gets his name, age, and complaint. Ram 
acts as interpreter and after a diagnosis 
is established, he instructs the patient 
when to report for the operation, or too 
often tells him in a brusque, important 
manner that nothing can be done for 
him. In the latter event, the poor Indian 
slinks out of the dispensary, but in an 
hour or so, or perhaps the next after- 
noon, reappears in Joe’s line for another 
examination. Very often even the sec- 
ond verdict fails to daunt him and he 
waits around for a while, then tries to 
slip Joe an anna or two, hoping to get 
a real honest diagnosis 


For dinner tonight we experienced 
the same old routine, the same old 
chicken, the same old tomatoes, and 
the same old everything we have had 
to eat. I have resolved, however, not 
to mention the food again unless there 
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should be some change, which is not 
likely. Nevertheless, before closing the 
subject, I wish to tell of the milk and 
cream used here. The milk is from 
either the goat or buffalo. Ours is from 
the latter. To be edible it must be 
boiled thoroughly, during which process 
the cream rises to the top. It looks 
wonderful, like whipped Jersey cream, 
especially when a gob of it nestles on 
the top of an ordinary dessert, but its 
taste is disappointingly flat. 

The fuel used during the cool winter 
spell is in most instances cow dung. 
The fuel supply business has developed 
into a great industry; in fact almost 
every village has its little factory. The 
dry dung is gathered by the women and 
children from the streets, the country- 
side, and the court yards, and is stacked 
into piles which are thoroughly wet 
down until it has a certain consistency. 
It is then moulded by the women with 
their hands into pancake and doughnut 
shapes and is dried and stacked into 
neat, conical piles, ready for delivery. 
Each morning as I stand on the concrete 
floor of my bathroom pouring cold 
water over my head from a quart cup, 
I can see from the high window a long 
string of native women—each with a 
great stack or bundle of this fuel bal- 
anced on top of her head. They march 
in single file with a stately stride to 
the hospital to try to sell it to our 
patients and their friends. 

The bats at night dart here and there 
like mad. They swoop down from the 
ceiling thinking they might fly up 
through the fireplace opening, but when 
they reach the fire, they find it too hot 
and dash headlong with a swoop back 
up into the darkness. The game is so 
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distracting I find it almost impossible 
to write. 

We are pretty well fed up with lone- 
liness, and I know Joe would give 
anything to see someone other than 
myself staring him in the face every 
minute of the twenty-four hours. 
Prayed a little prayer for rain to break 
the monotony of the weather. After 
eleven and so to bed. 


February 15. 


Last night for more than a hour after 
I was securely tucked in bed, I could 
hear the lizards squeaking and squealing 
as they scampered across the floor. . . 

Went to the clinic this morning ex- 
pecting to have a banner day of cataract 
extractions. When we reached the sur- 
gery all pepped up for a big day’s work 
of about forty patients, you can imagine 
our astonishment on finding the place 
deserted except for Samuel and his 
helpers. Samuel’s blubbery face was 
elongated beyond belief. On enquiry 
we learned that an astrologer had ar- 
rived at the hospital last night and told 
our patients that the sun and moon and 
Stars were not in proper conjunction, 
that darkness was abroad, and that the 
time was not propitious for undertak- 
ings which would most likely be 
wrecked by malign influences. This was 
all humbug to us, but a serious business 
for our patients. 


We took Ram and started out to find 
the astrologer. We discovered him in a 
dark little hut at the edge of the bazaar, 
sitting on the earthen floor, cross-leg- 
ged, in a state of deep reflection. His 
only clothing was a dirty loin cloth and 
his hair and beard were thoroughly 
smeared with cow dung. Through Ram 
we immediately opened negotiations, 
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but got nowhere. Joe, Ram, and I went 
into a huddle which ended by our in- 
structing Ram to see what effect two 
rupees would have toward getting the 
astral bodies into their proper relative 
positions. This move clarified the at- 
mosphere, but we were told by our seer 
that his word had been given to the 
people for today and that it could not 
be changed, but that we might expect 
better things henceforth. So everyone 
was satisfied 


There has been so much rush and 
confusion that I have not had a chance 
to tell much of my surroundings. Our 
mission, consisting of a Scotch-Presby- 
terian church, school and hospital, was 
established in 1882 and is located two 
hundred and fifty miles northwest of 
Calcutta. It is sixteen miles from a 
railroad and over thirty miles from 
any other white people. The clinic has 
a wide reputation; people flock here 
from hundreds of miles, some from as 
far as five and six hundred miles. Many 
come on foot, sleeping en route by the 
roadside. Others come by rail and bus. 
Daily about thirty or forty patients with 
one or more relatives apiece arrive, 
which makes for a considerable number 
of visitors as the average stay is eight 
or nine days. They bring their own 
bedding and food and are housed in 
buildings which look like garages with- 
out doors. Two or three blankets placed 
on a cement floor covered with straw 
make up their entire comfort accesso- 
ries. They prepare their own food 
(mostly rice) over little fires in these 
small stalls, and the firewood is gath- 
ered from the surrounding woods or 
purchased from local women. 


The constant flow of patients to these 
seemingly out-of-the-way hospitals is 
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somewhat difficult to understand unless 
one takes into account the habits of the 
peoples. I say “peoples” because the 
population is made up of many groups 
who are quite different in appearance 
and have different languages. They all, 
however, have one characteristic in 
common: they are very fond of mak- 
ing pilgrimages from one shrine to an- 
other, often going great distances if 
they are convinced there is some power 
or presence that will make for their 
salvation. A hospital which has ren- 
dered a service for many years becomes 
a place to which pilgrimages are made, 
and if one of the natives decides that 
this is the place for relief, he will pass 
up many other hospitals en route. They 
often come at great sacrifice, spending 
weeks in making the trip, and quite fre- 
quently arrive to find they are suffering 
from a type of blindness for which 
nothing can be done. 


We saw an old man yesterday, hope- 
lessly blind from a combination of tra- 
choma, leucoma, and cataract, who 
somehow had made his way to this 
place alone. Similar cases are a daily 
experience, and, when the patients ar- 
rive with such confidence, it is most 
depressing to have to turn them away. 


All of the men, women, and children 
go barefooted (incidentally I have 
never seen a stubbed toe), and most of 
them are dangerously thin, for under- 
nourishment is the rule. For clothing 
the men wear a loosely draped toga half 
length to the knees and a sort of T 
bandage called a dhoti which reaches to 
their knees and is always in evidence 
when they squat. They never stand 
long unless they are at work and seem 
to be at rest only when they are squat- 
ting. They sit in this position for hours 
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at a time and appear to be perfectly at 
ease. Some of the men wear turbans, 
others nothing at all on their heads. 
The women wear a loose skirt of a 
yard or two wrapped about the waist 
with one corner tucked in at the belt 
and another piece of cloth draped 
around the head and shoulders in order 
to cover the breasts. The abdomen and 
most of the back are not covered. The 
most interesting part of the dress is the 
jewelry. Some of them have studs of 
silver or gold which are often set with 
semi-precious stones clipped into the 
forehead. Almost all of the women 
have rings or pendants in their ears, 
and these may be placed anywhere 
along the rim of the pinna from the 
top of the ear to the lobe. They all 
have some kind of ring in the nose. 
It is usual to have a stud in each wing 
of the nose and another ring passing 
through the septum. Sometimes this 
ring holds a metal disc which covers the 
entire mouth. 


The women wear silvery looking ank- 
lets and bracelets, and many of them 
have rings on two or more toes. These 
ornaments represent their bank ac- 
counts, as they put about all of their 
savings, if any, into these adornments, 
which they sell if they need to have 
cash. They pierce their own ears and 
noses and wear a short thick straw 
through the opening until healing takes 
place and thereafter when their jewels 
are in pawn. We see many of the 
younger ones with the straws. One three 
year old child was adorned with three 
sets of ear rings on two toes of each 
foot. A blind eight year old girl was 
brought into the clinic today by her 
mother. Her blindness was due to faulty 
and insufficient diet. She was so thor- 
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oughly bedecked with jewelry that our 
Curiosity was aroused and we obtained 
permission from the mother to weigh it. 
It came to exactly six pounds. 


The men may have long hair like the 
women, which they do up in a knot at 
the top of the head; more often they 
have a hair-cut like ours with the excep- 
tion of a long, thin tuft left at the top 
of the scalp for the purpose of affording 
the gods a handhold in case of death— 
it is the only way in which they can be 
lifted into the next world. 


February 16. 


Ram told me this morning that he 
was feeling fine, but was a bit disturbed 
over the fact that he had to make water 
so frequently. I asked if he thought of 
the possibility of diabetes. ‘What is 
diabetes?” he asked. “It is a disease in 
which there is sugar in the urine and 
one of the symptoms is frequent water 
making,” I informed him. “No,” Ram 
replied, “I haven't diabetes. I made a 
test and I have no sugar.” My curiosity 
aroused, I quizzed him further, “What 
test could you possibly make for 
sugar?” He explained: ‘‘Excuse me, but 
I take a Sal leaf and make it full of 
my water and put it out in sun on rock 
in sand. The ants do not come to my 
water for drinking and eating, so I be- 
lieve there can be no sugar.” We veri- 
fied Ram’s findings in the laboratory. 


February 17. 


Really believe I must be dreadfully 
dumb, for it is only in the last day or 
two that I am beginning to spot these 
little mosquito-eating lizards. I find 
they are plastered all over the ceilings 
and walls. Their color so closely resem- 
bles that of the surface to which they 
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cling that it requires a quick eye to 
detect them. They stay in one spot or 
position for hours without moving, but 
when disturbed in any way they dart 
into hiding at an amazing speed. On 
several occasions I have been almost 
frightened out of my wits by finding 
one of these little fellows hiding in my 
coat which had been hung over the 
back of a chair. They are cold and so 
quick of movement that always I think 
I am in for a snake-bite until I regain 
my composure and find I have no 


This district of India is known as 
Monghyr, in the north part of the state 
of Bengal where Bengali and Hindu- 
stani meet. Nine millions of the inhabi- 
tants are called Aborigines, Jungle 
Tribes, Demon Worshippers, or Ani- 
mists. The Santalis are the largest 
single tribe and are the survivors of the 
old Dravidian peoples whom the Ary- 
ans found in India when they invaded 
the country. A large percentage of 
this tribe was gradually absorbed by the 
conquering Hindus and forced into the 
class called untouchables. They became 
cow-keepers and scavengers and were 
given only the most menial of menial 
work to do. 


The majority of this race has kept to 
itself and in a way preserved its inde- 
pendence. As so-called civilization ad- 
vanced, these people retreated into the 
forest and jungle and are leading a very 
primitive life now, eking out a scanty 
living by farming, hunting, and gather- 
ing wild fruits. A few are Christians, 
but the great bulk are Animists. This 
religion has an Adam and Eve called 
Pilchu Haram and Pilchu Budhi who 
sprang from two eggs laid by a wild 
goose. Rain-fire destroyed everything 
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on earth at one time except this pair 
of goslings, who were preserved by a 
rent in the side of a mountain. 


Only the men indulge in religious 
affairs, for the women will have none 
of it. Demons are the chief religious 
force and are responsible for all things 
disastrous or mysterious. Every house- 
hold has its own little demon, whose 
name is kept secret from the world at 
large and from the rest of the family 
by the head of the family, who dis- 
closes it only on his death bed to the 
person who is to succeed him. Every 
child has two names—the Upper name 
for the world at large and the Inner 
secret name for the purpose of fooling 
the nasty old Demon who hangs around 
in the offing of the homestead. 


The Santalis have no God of Love. 
Their gods appear to be evil gods and 
are so numerous that the life of the 
Santali is spent in sacrificial propitia- 
tion of the anger of these bad fellows. 
The bloodier the sacrifice the better the 
result. All the men have scar burns on 
the extensor surface of the left forearm 
and every woman has some tatooing on 
her chest which is supposed to help her 
get a first class passage to the Spirit 
Land. “Santali” means “Man.” They 
are honest, brave, and truthful as a 
tule. It is said that a Santali’s word 
is as good as gold among his own 
people. 

The wives are sold back and forth, 
and it is said that a poor horse will 
bring four or five times as much as 4 
good wife. There is no word for 
friendship in the Santali’s language ex- 
cept as pertains to kin. Child marriage 
is not practiced as among the Hindus. 
Marriages, as a rule, are arranged by an 
intermediary who approaches the father 
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of the prospective bridegroom with the 
question, “Have you any diamonds to 
sell?” and the answer invariably is, 
“That depends upon the quality of your 
pearls.” After much dickering, arrange- 
ments are made about the dowry, which 
in most cases amounts to from three 
to five rupees, or, if the parties are 
wealthy, to from eight to ten. After all 
this, a meeting of the parties concerned 
is held and final arrangements for the 
wedding made. The date of the wed- 
ding is fixed and two strings are taken 
and an equal number of knots tied in 
each string—one is given to the bride 
and the other to the groom. One of 
these knots is untied each day by each 
contracting party and on the day of 
untying the last knot the wedding is 
held. They do not know or care a hang 
about calendars. 


Occasionally some young swain will 
disregard the usual method of securing 
for himself a bride through an inter- 
mediary and, taking a cave man atti- 
tude, will watch for his choice at the 
community well and give her a saucy 
daub of red paint in the part of her 
hair. This is called “Paint Smearing 
Courtship” and immediately starts con- 
ferences going between the two families 
involved. If the families are not sym- 
pathetic with the proposed match and 
the bride-to-be is, she may force or 
sneak her way into the house of the 
bridegroom’s parents. If she can hold 
her own and withstand the taunts of the 
prospective mother-in-law for an entire 
night, all objections vanish and the wed- 
ding is arranged. This is called “Run- 
ning In.” 


Their means of getting a divorce are 
very simple. ‘Tearing the Leaf” means 
separation. The leaf of the Sal tree is 
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used in this ceremony. The dowry of 
widows and divorced women is about 
half that of the maidén, the reason be- 
ing that these two classes of brides 
really belong to the first husband and 
will join him in the next world and 
therefore should sell at a lower figure. 
An interesting custom among the San- 
talis is the tying of a string around the 
neck of the bride with a small bell 
attached for the purpose of preventing 
her from straying. 


When a Santali child is born, the 
event is announced with the formal 
phrase: “A new friend has come to 
us.” The correct response is: “Does the 
new friend carry on the head or on the 
shoulder ?”’ To explain: women almost 
invariably carry their burdens on their 
heads, but the men suspend theirs from 
the ends of a bamboo pole which they 
balance on the shoulder. The head- 
carrier thus is a girl and the shoulder- 
carrier a boy. The first thing a Santali 
mother does with the infant is to rub it 
thoroughly with oil and then put it out 
in the sun to sizzle. She believes that 
this protects the child from sunstroke. 

Six out of every thousand of these 
people can read and write. Most of the 
Santali children are kept busy during 
the day herding sheep and goats; there- 
fore schools are held at night in open 
courtyards and the children can be seen 
hovering around lanterns saying their 
lessons aloud. Quite often one sees a 
man of thirty or forty sitting with these 
little kids trying to learn to read and 
write. 

When a Santali dies, his body is car- 
ried down to the riverside or any other 
convenient spot, where it is cremated. 
During this performance, the main idea 
is to conciliate the spirit of the de- 
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ceased; otherwise it will haunt the 
household and the village and cause 
incalculable harm. To accomplish this 
easement, the body is first washed and 
anointed with oil. The eldest son puts 
a rupee between the teeth of the dead 
man. Money and brass vessels are 
placed on the bier. To the lot of the 
oldest son falls the lighting of the 
pyre, which he does with face averted, 
applying the brand first to the mouth 
of the corpse and then throwing it on 
the pile. The bodies are very rarely 
completely cremated. The remaining 
bones are carefully collected, the favor- 
ite ones being the frontal, the collar, 
and the bone of the upper arm. These 
are put in an earthen vessel or jar in a 
particular way with a little sprig of a 
certain grass sticking out of a small 
hole in the lid of the vessel. The re- 
mains are then carried carefully down 
to the Damuda River and are committed 
to the sacred waters. 

The Santali believe there is no such 
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thing as a natural death. When they 
return home from the cremation, some 
one impersonates the spirit of the de- 
parted member and explains to the 
mourners that his death was caused by 
the fact that there was no room for 
him in the eyes of a certain man, mean- 
ing that it was the evil eye that was 
responsible for his death. They believe 
that in the next world the departed 
spirits are all engaged in the grinding 
of the bones of the dead, from which 
the bodies of the new born are manu- 
factured 

After we had finished our coffee 
tonight, we looked over the grama- 
phone records and found a couple of 
American fox trots. We let loose with 
a vengeance and then Joe found an 
opera. I went out on the porch and 
stood in the moonlight gazing at the 
moon and the stars. Inside I could hear 
the gramaphone music. From the dis- 
tance came the throbbing of the tom 
ae 


The Piper Makes a New Song 


YETZA GILLESPIE 


Where is the wild swan faring 
Through the lonely night? 

What stars have felt the brushing 
Of its wings in flight? 

Does it rest on rippled waters 

Of cold moonlight? 


Softly the wild swan wended 
On the breath of dawn. 
To what far meeting 


Is it flying on? 


And why are we staying 
When the swan is gone? 


Otoe Tribal Songs 


BERNICE G. ANDERSON 


| \ HE wild soul of the red-man found expression through singing and danc- 
ing. Song was a veritable part of his existence. Every prayer, every triumph, 
every superstition was put into weird and emotional music which was 
assed from generation to generation until, even in this day of drastic change in 
the life of the Indian, those tribal songs are wailed in soulful unison by the re- 
maining few of that romantic race. They treasure the old traditions though they 
stand with one foot deep in the soil of civilization. 

Following is a group of songs which I call “The Weather Cycle.” These 
songs belong to a valuable chain of stories of the Otoe tribe, given to me by the 
youngest son of the head chief, who first sang the songs in the Otoe tongue and 
then translated them for me. 

According to the Otoe legends, in the days of the red-man’s development 
into his present state of mentality and physique, he decided that something should 
be done to gain control over the elements; and so the head chief of the Bear Clan 
undertook to conquer the terrible summer drouth. 

Taking the Pipe of Peace in his left hand, the head chief stepped outside, 
and went four times around the teepee, singing in a loud voice. One song fol- 
lowed another, as he believed he was obtaining results; and because rain came, it 


has been the custom ever since for each head chief of the Bear Clan to perform 
this rite. 


CALLING FOR RAIN 
Oh, Wah-cun-dah, 
Let me have water 
From Your hands to my hands 
For my Children! 
Give me Thy water to help my plants; 
And give me Thy power, Thou Great Man Above! 


SIGNS OF RAIN 
Why are you birds flying so low? 
If this is a sign of rain 
Will you always fly low 
That my people may know 
A change is coming? 


THE COMING OF THE RAIN 


Yonder come the dark clouds! 

It will rain, my people! 

I hear the sounds of it: 

I hear COGAH the muttering thunder; 

I hear the raindrops as they come! 

Listen to the noise; the great roaring! 
WAWA! 
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FALLING OF THE RAIN 
You fill our hearts with happiness! 
Oh, make our fields moist, and be in our grain! 
My Children need this help from you, 
OA, rolling clouds, 
Oh, falling rain! 


To Lu-GLEE, THE LIGHTNING 
Yonder you flare! 
I do not fear your action, Oh Lu-Glee, 
For you will be a great help to me. 
After the light I will recognize you as the rain, 
And will give you a welcome. 


HA-WAPEE—THE CLEARING OF THE WEATHER 
We are glad, and thank you greatly 
For your wonderful works. 
We are glad you responded to our entreaty. 


Other interesting songs taken from this chain of stories are the “HARVEST 
SONGS” sung by the Bear Chief and the Buffalo chief. 


The Bear: 


We are glad you have come to us again, O, Harvest; 
We have been preparing for you. 

May the day come peacefully to its sundown. 

May our children sleep restfully, 

And always have the Great Spirit's strength! 


The Buffalo: 


Come now, let us all be happy, 

For we shall harvest 

And prepare for the Snow-season. 

We must never look back to the days that are past, 
But look to the day that comes! There is Tomorrow, 
And Tomorrow. 


The spring song of the Elk chief has a lilt of happiness in it, and a certain 
note of relief. The Elk chief “puts the pipe to the Four Winds” as he sings: 


People of mine, listen 

Listen to what I say to you: 

Have understanding for one another; 
Sympathy; love. 

For the day has come 

That the warm sun shines. 

The spring is here; 

Our hard winter night is over! 


The red-man felt rhythm in the winds that ruffled his headdress; he sensed 
mystery in the stars, in the changing seasons, in the immensity of the universe. 
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He was a poet, an artist, a deeply religious being. And everything he did was 
according to ritual. 

Here is an example of his earnestness: During a terrifying storm the Pipe- 
Man stepped outside his teepee holding the peace-pipe in his left hand, and of- 
fered the smoke to the Four Winds, “‘Topja-Dowa.” As he sang the ensu- 
ing song, he dramatically spread his arms aloft to signify the dividing of the 
clouds. This is said to be the most pleading, the most stirring of the Otoe songs: 


THE CLEARING OF THE STORM 
O, angry clouds, 
You have been cruel and unjust to my people! 
I ask mercy from your hands! 
I ask WAH-SUN-DAH, the Great Spirit, for help! 
O, clouds, be in two divisions; 
One go to my left; one go to my right, 
And let the day be clear again! 
See,—I give you the smoke 
From my Good-Heart-Maker, my pipe-of- peace! 
May I walk again without fear from your roaring thunders! 
O, angry clouds, 
Have pity and respect for my people! 


This stirring song was sung to me with great feeling by Sayga Pahee, 
“Sharp Claws,” the young man whom I mentioned before. 
While most tribal songs are of a serious nature, there are a few known as 


“teasing songs,” and others with unexpected humor woven into them. There is 
a song for each season. Each is merely a poetic thought drawn out to a long 
peculiar tune and repeated endlessly, but it means much to the red-skin singer. 
Even Indian games were planned prayerfully and ceremoniously, and patterned 
with song. 

The red-man is on the “‘sunset trail’’ of his existence as a race, but can we, 
who have driven out to a large extent his impulse for song, refuse to admit that 
he has made a great contribution to the music of America? Irregular rhythm? 
Yes. Repetition, often indefinite pitch. But can we refuse, in all fairness, to erect 
in our hearts a monument to the poetic, singing soul of a great and dying race? 


Verse 
DoROTHEA BOWEN 
If Adam for the race of men 
Their whole discomfort suffered, then 
I hold no blame that he begot 
To share the hazards of his lot. 


Yet, since he owned all pleasure, too, 
Had he resorted to a whim 

Of selfish prompting toward the whole, 
I'd move a vote of thanks to him! 


Desire Minter 


MARION PERHAM GALE 


“Mr. Carver and his wife dyed the first year; he in ye spring, 
she in ye somer ; also, his man Roger and ye little boy Jasper dyed 
before either of them, of ye commone infection. Desire Minter 
returned to her freinds, and proved not very well, and dyed in 
England.” 


—Bradford’s History Of Plimouth Plantation 
(From the Original Manuscript) 


She sees the white mist rise to blot the land .. . 

The homeland of her childhood! . . . England’s shore! 
Now only trails the winding path of foam 

To kiss the keel and write a brief farewell. 

So like the moon that drifts across the day, 

The light that dreams within her land-locked eyes ; 

So like cool lilies clouds have wept upon, 

The silky pallor of her tear-washed cheeks. 


She draws a small child closer from the wind 
That whips her gray frock to a dancing sail, 
More fair to look upon than those that fil 
With power of progress high above her head 
And flap an answer to the gulls’ bleak cry, 
As ever circling they descend and rise 

In broken rhythm. All the world for her 

In this still moment is the visioning 

Of distant hopes and dear remembrances. 


The day grows dark, and darker grows the wave, ... 
The wind drives fury with a cruel hand 

Against the shivering frame of this brave ship, 
The Mayflower! . . . the hope of troubled souls 
Who seek a quiet place to reach their God. 
Desire reads her prayers, and talks and sings, 

To keep the child from fear, and ease the look 
Of terror on the mother’s face. 

There is no fear in her . . . she walks as one 
Compelled by powers not her own to move... 
A flower budding in a desert place 

With perfect patience. 


FOR MY OWN SOUL’S SAKE 


At last the day! 
A fir-masked shore beneath November skies ; 
Her voice ascending in the common prayer; 
New soil beneath her eager feet; 
The song unburdened in a flood of tears! 


The days of cruel hardship come too near. 
She lays a flower in the child’s cold hands 

And dares not look upon the mother’s face. 
All is so still, so still, beneath this sky 

And God’s way further from the mind's belief. 
Oh, bitter, bitter days of praise and grief! 


She sees the dry sod turned to take the dead 

Three times within the sun’s swift flight. 

Too great the price this stern New World demands. 
She kneels upon the sandy beach and knows 

More than a sadness . . . in each frowning cloud 
She sights an enemy, and in the sea 

A stubborn ally daring her to leave 

This place and find her youth once more! 


She sees the white mist rise to blot the land .. . 
Now only trails a winding path of foam 
To kiss the keel and write a brief farewell. 


“Farewell, ye Pilgrims, 
Let the axe take toll . . . England, . . . 
England is calling to my soul!” 


For My Own Soul’s Sake 


VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER 


Not for you, my friends, I write— 
Nor, my foes, for you 
Do the shuttles of my mind 
Spin the long night through. 
No—the woven fabric grows 
Careless of your heed, 
Calling praise and scorn alike 
Small beside my need! 


You Pretty Fishermaid 


A translation from Heine by 


ROBERT HUBACH 


You pretty fishermaid, 
Come, drive the skiff to land; 
Come, sit beneath the shade; 
We'll chatter hand in hand. 


Come, lie upon my heart, 
And do not fear; daily 

You trust the waves and dart 
About so carelessly. 


My breast, like the sea swirls, 
Has storm and ebb and tide, 
But many pretty pearls 
Are nestled in its side. 


Poem 


LAMIZA B. LAMBERT 


What was to be has been; let pass, nor let 
Frustration bow one’s heart in deep despair, 
Some distant day my mind will scarcely care 
For age is wise, nor fosters vain regret. 

In placid rumination I shall turn 

Remembrance page—now vivid, then but dim— 
Forgot will be all memory of him 

For whom today unceasingly I yearn. 


He will not come again. This memory 
I hold so piercing now of touch and face 
Will matter little; time can all erase. 


Hasten far day, when from emotion free 
Detached I shall review life’s ruined years 
Serene and dry-eyed, having wept my tears. 


A Clue Through the History of 
Mathematical Thought 


E. T. BELL 


N the light of our current experi- 
| a=: with the philosophical and 

technological fruits of modern sci- 
ence, it is beginning to be recognized 
that it would be desirable to include a 
synoptic account of the development of 
science in even the briefest history of 
the past three or four centuries of west- 
ern civilization. The difficulties of such 
a project are obvious, but mere difficul- 
ty has seldom acted as a deterrent to 
scholars. 

Professional historians of science will 
continue their reconstructions of the 
scientific past, securing a fact here or 
exposing a myth there, precisely as po- 
litical historians do in the field of their 
interest. This work is necessary before 
any synthesis can be attempted, but in 
the meantime one or two of the simpler 
provinces of scientific history are ac- 
cessible and ripe for some sort of 
tentative generalization. One of these 
is mathematics, a subject usually ad- 
mitted to be of fundamental importance 
for at least the physical sciences, hence 
also for technology, and finally there- 
fore for the present phase of civiliza- 
tion. 

It may seem strange to select one of 
the oldest sciences, with its relatively 
greater historical complexity, as more 
likely than its younger sisters to lend 
itself to suggestive historical general- 
ization. For it is probably true that the 


mass of reliable data in the history of 
mathematics is greater than that avail- 
able for any branch of science. To put 
this another way: if we seek to trace 
the evolution of those ideas in physical 
science which are still vital and crea- 
tive, we find that the period beginning 
with Galileo (1564-1642) and Newton 
(1642-1727) throws all that preceded 
it into comparative obscurity, while in 
a similar project for mathematics we 
should be compelled to go back at least 
2500 years instead of the 300 adequate 
for most of the living ideas of modern 
physics. 

Classical scholars and mediaevalists 
may insist, possibly with justice, that 
physical thought owes much to the pre- 
Galilean epoch, but few professional 
scientists would agree; and as it is the 
latter who will have to write the history 
of physical science, the objections of 
the classicists are likely to be temporar- 
ily disregarded. In the case of mathe- 
matics, however, there is no dispute: 
any attempt at historical generalization 
must take full cognizance of what was 
done at the earliest epoch of which we 
have definite knowledge, and further 
such an attempt must pay critical atten- 
tion to the Middle Ages. 


II 


Before proceeding to our main ob- 
ject of trying to indicate some simple 
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guiding clue in the extremely tangled 
development of all mathematics, we 
may glance at the complexity of the 
problem compared, say, to that of writ- 
ing a political history of a major coun- 
try, say the United States. How many 
individuals have made at least one con- 
tribution to mathematics of sufficient 
importance to merit record in a history 
of mathematics. This does not include 
expositors and writers of texts or treat- 
ises embodying the work of others. A 
fairly conservative estimate gives 6,000- 
8,000. Professional historians will have 
to decide whether that many individuals 
would demand mention, with brief in- 
dication of their work, in a history of 
the United States, but it seems unlikely. 


Again, suppose some important state 
were selected for more detailed discus- 
sion. Would not 1,542 crowded quarto 
pages seem sufficient merely to cata- 


logue the significant political events in 
the history of the state, without going 
into detail or explanation on any of 
them? This history is to be a rigidly 
objective statement of facts, such as ‘‘A. 
Smith was elected governor in 1912.” 
The 1,542 pages were required to give 
such a catalogue history of the theory 
of numbers (L. E. Dickson’s, 1919-23), 
and even with this number of pages 
the work is a miracle of compression. 
Yet the theory of numbers is but a 
province in a vaster domain, which in 
its turn is but a territory of mathe- 
matics. Were a similar history of geom- 
etry written, it would probably far 
exceed in bulk that necessary for the 
theory of numbers, and the same is 
true for analysis. Neither has been 
attempted. 


One further comparison may give 
some idea of the magnitude of the 
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task confronting the future historian of 
mathematics. The most extensive his- 
tory of mathematics to date is that of 
Moritz Cantor (and his collaborators, 
in German). It is in four large vol- 
umes and is relatively as detailed as 
Green’s well known History of the 
English People. Readers of Green's 
work will probably agree that consider- 
able compression has been achieved. 
Cantor’s history closes with the year 
1799. Yet it is the mathematics of the 
Nineteenth Century, prolonged into the 
Twentieth, which is of living interest 
today; indeed, the majority of profes- 
sional mathematicians would agree 
with Bertrand Russell that not Ancient 
Greece, nor even the great age of New- 
ton and Leibniz (Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centurics), was the Golden 
Age of mathematics, but that the Nine- 
teenth Century, continuing into our 
own, was, and is. How many volumes 
similar to Cantor’s would be required 
to tell the story, in bare outline only, 
of mathematical discovery and inven- 
tion during the century from 1799 to 
1899? Eighteen or nineteen is the esti- 
mate, about 13,000 pages. Thus the 
Nineteenth Century alone did about five 
times as much new mathematics as had 
been done in the whole of preceding 
history. A rough survey of the first 
three decades of our own century indi- 
cates that, barring a collapse of civiliza- 
tion, the output of new work from 
1899-1999 will be still greater. 


Ill 


Before an appalling mass of histori- 
cal data such as that confronting the 
historian of mathematics, how is he to 
give any intelligible account of the 
evolution of mathematical thought 


histori- 
ng the 
s he to 
of the 
hought 
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which might be of some significance in 
the broader history of living ideas? It 
may be said at once that a reasonably 
complete technical history of mathe- 
matics is beyond the powers of any 
one man. No algebraist, for example, 
is competent to write a detailed, techni- 
cal history of geometry; nor is any 
geometer capable of a history of alge- 
bra, and neither the algebraist nor the 
geometer could undertake a history of 
analysis. In making this assertion we 
have in mind a history addressed to 
professionals, such as Dickson’s already 
mentioned. 


General histories of mathematics 
are of but little use to anyone tracing 
the evolution of some special theory; 
many of the very facts which must be 
known are omitted from even the more 
extensive general histories. Neverthe- 
less such histories, when they are more 
than a barrage of disconnected facts 
and anecdotes laid down with superb 
skill to prevent the hapless reader from 
acquiring a synoptic view of any im- 
portant epoch, do suggest more than 
one clue through the bewildering maze 
of hypotheses, theories, and theorems 
constituting our mathematical heritage, 
and it is one of these which we shall 
briefly indicate. 


First, scientific history may be written 
either forwards or backwards. For the 
former we proceed in the classical man- 
ner, starting with the earliest known 
reliable data and following their de- 
velopment in time from the past to the 
present. This is a necessary preliminary 
to the second approach where, selecting 
the particular idea of modern scientific 
thought in which we are interested, we 
follow it backward in time to its or- 
igins, discarding all irrelevancies that 


the first method may have dragged 
along with it down the stream of time. 
Finally, the second process is reversed, 
and we trace the evolution of the single 
idea from the past to the present. 


The suggested program will seem 
natural enough to anyone who remem- 
bers how a problem in elementary 
school geometry is solved: the solution 
is assumed known; from this assump- 
tion deductions lead back, usually not 
directly but with many irrelevant de- 
tails, to something that has already 
been proved; and last, the deductive 
steps are reversed down the shortest 
route leading from the proved result to 
that which it is desired to prove. The 
double reversal frequently reveals un- 
suspected connections between the iso- 
lated problem under investigation and 
others of equal or greater interest. 

Applying this to the history of math- 
ematics, or at least to so much of that 
history as is of more than technical 
interest to experts, we first select some 
phase of current mathematical thought 
which is admitted to be of importance 
for the whole of mathematics. This 
seems not only reasonable but neces- 
sary. For if we are to find a clue to 
the evolution of the whole of mathe- 
matics we should not expect to succeed 
were we to start back into time from 
some isolated body of problems. 

Fortunately a problem of the desired 
kind is conspicuously available. That it 
is the outstanding mathematical prob- 
lem of our generation has been empha- 
sized by no lesser an authority than 
David Hilbert (of Gottingen), re- 
garded by the majority of professional 
mathematicians as the foremost living 
representative of their guild. The prob- 
lem is that of establishing mathematical 
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reasoning on a sound basis in such a 
manner that we may feel reasonably 
confident that the technically useful 
processes of mathematical analysis are 
self-consistent, that is, will not lead to 
contradictions. There is not space here 
to show in detail how the program out- 
lined leads to the desired clue through 
the history of mathematics, so we shall 
mention only one of the conclusions. 
The tracing back must be omitted en- 
tirely. 

From the Sixth Century B. C. to the 
present day two radically opposed ways 
of viewing natural phenomena mathe- 
matically have dominated the evolution 
of mathematics. These are the discrete 
and the continuous. 

The discrete pattern strives to picture 
the universe (including mathematics) 
wholly in terms of the integers 1, 2, 3, 
. . . the simplest unbounded set of 
numbers each of which has a recogniza- 
ble individuality as distinct as that of a 
brick in a well. Pythagoras in particu- 
lar first thought that this pattern suf- 
ficed, but was undeceived by his discov- 
ery that the square root of two is not 
the ratio of any two whole numbers. 

The continuous pattern, in spite of 
the fact that it presupposes an under- 
standing of the mathematical infinite, 
seems closer to human intuition—until 
we analyse it. Motion, as of a bullet 
through the air, or a planet in its orbit, 
is continuous; it is smooth, unbroken; 
it does not proceed by jerks from one 
position to another in any such way 
that successive positions of a moving 
body can be counted off 1, 2, 3,... 

The historical evolution of mathe- 
matics has been one long struggle be- 
tween these opposing philosophies. In 
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one age, sometimes in the work of a 
single man, the discrete and the con- 
tinuous will combine to help one an- 
other; in a later age, as in our own, 
they will be violently opposed and ap- 
parently irreconcilable. The paradoxes 
of the infinite which the Greeks of the 
Fourth Century B. C. encountered trou- 
ble us today in other guises, and our 
efforts to evade them motivate the 
whole of our mathematical philosophy 
and much of our technical mathematics. 


After the decline of Greece the same 
struggle between the continuous and 
the discrete assume a new form in the 
logical and theoretical subtleties of the 
scholastics and the Christian fathers. 
From what we know of them it seems 
likely that a thorough knowledge of 
the logical problems of the Middle 
Ages would throw considerable light 
on the evolution of mathematical analy- 
sis. Here, however, is a field for the 
mediaevalist with a training no mathe- 
matical historian as yet has. The crea- 
tion of the calculus in the Seventeenth 
Century saw the temporary triumph of 
the continuous, in preparation for its 
present distress under the rigorous 
questioning of all mathematical reason- 
ing characteristic of our bewildered 
generation. The doubts of today are as 
old as Zeno’s and as baffling. 


The history of the idea of continuity 
should be undertaken by some compe- 
tent group of scholars, if for no other 
reason than that it will almost certainly 
prove a valuable guiding clue to the 
whole evolution of mathematical 
thought. As indicated, such a project 
will be a task for men with very dif- 
ferent types of training and knowledge. 
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Missouriana: Some Historical Notes 


ROBERT M. SNYDER, JR. 


Some years ago while on a visit to New 
York, I spent a day going through a large 
collection of Americana looking for mate- 
rial of Missouri interest. During the course 
of our visit the owner of the shop mentioned 
an extensive purchase he once had made, 
which in his opinion was the most valuable 
lot of Missouriana that had ever come upon 
the market. He then related the details of 
his discovery and acquisition of the col- 
lection. 

Walking down Broadway one day, he was 
detained at a traffic stop and noticed a few 
feet ahead of him a horse-drawn truck 
heaped to overflowing with a load of old 
books and pamphlets. Like a dog on the 
scent he stepped forward and reached for 
a sample of the junk and was rewarded by 
discovering in the first handful a pamphlet 
of unusual value and rarity. It did not take 
him long to persuade the driver to turn about 
and deliver the cargo to his book shop. 

Upon examination, this fortuitous and 
extraordinary find, which was rich in items 
of Missouri interest, proved to be a part of 
the library of Richard Rush, son of Dr. 
Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia, and himself 
famous as an author, statesman and diplo- 
mat, having been minister to Great Britain 
from 1817 to 1825 (where he negotiated 
the Boundaries and Fisheries treaties), and 
minister to France from 1847 to 851. 

What would have induced Mr. Rush to 
make an intensive study of Missouri affairs 
and to assemble a notable collection of liter- 
ature on the subject? 

A possible solution may be had from a 
letter he wrote to the National Intelligencer 
(Washington) on March 29, 1853, being a 
copy of a letter he had sent Senator Thomas 
Hart Benton when the latter had published 
his “A Letter to the People of Missouri.” 
In his letter, Benton had presented powerful 
arguments in favor of building the then con- 


templated Pacific Railway along the ‘‘Cen- 
tral Route,” which started from Kansas City. 
In the acrimonious discussion that followed, 
Rush gave the weight of his approval to the 
Benton plan. The following is from the 
published letter of Richard Rush: 


We have got an incalculably important domin- 
ion upon the Pacific and we shall lose it if we do 
not set about protecting it in earnest. War will 
come upon us one of these days. It will come 
sooner or later from some of the causes which 
produce all wars while human passions remain; 
and it may come like a thief in the night. As sole 
matter of commercial gain we should profit a 
thousand fold from this projected national high- 
way by its aid in securing to us more promptly, 
the enriching trade of China and India to an ex- 
tent conceivable only to minds that dwell upon it 
like yours. Even if we did not reason, 
the instincts of safety and self-defense ought to 
rouse us to the work at the earliest period... . 

If the Macedonians, Egyptians, Romans and 
even the semi-civilized Persians could do all that 
you so vividly and pertinently recall, without the 
steam engine for land or water, or the electric 
telegraph to let each know in a twinkling what 
was going on, or the thousand and one modern 
inventions in machinery for cheapening and expe- 
diting labor and multiplying so prodigiously its 
products, what would they not have done, if like 
ourselves they had had all these too? 


Highly patriotic and having forebodings 
for the safety of our Pacific states, Mr. Rush 
no doubt made an intensive study of the 
situation and provided himself with any 
literature which could throw light on the 
subject. 


II 


A Chicago bookseller once remarked to 
me that books of Missouri interest were 
scarce and sold at about twice the price that 
material of Wisconsin brought. And he add- 
ed: “Similar material relating to California 
will sell for four times the amount that Mis- 
souri books will bring.” The comparisons 
related not to the importance of the sub- 
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jects, but to the activities of those who were 
interested. 

The scarcity and desirability of Missouri- 
ana collections was noted by Mrs. Carrie 
Westlake Whitney, former librarian of the 
Kansas City Public Library, when she made 
these observations:! 


All books about Missouri are not indigenous to 
the State. Many travelers from the East passed 
through Missouri in the early days and received 
peculiar impressions which they voiced in print. 
Missouri was then “The West” even as she is 
today, but the impressions are changing. 

For years the Kansas City library has been on 
the alert for Missouriana, but either authors of 
Missouri history have “writ’ more interestingly 
than they knew, or Missouri is of more interest 
to the general public than we suppose. Whatever 
may be the cause, books treating of Missouri are 
rare and difficult to procure. ... 

Governor Bates was the author of the first 
book published in the State, at St. Louis in 1808. 
Of the many published since, even as late as 
1881-2, from the least important pamphlet to the 
most complete history, all are out of print. We 
know of but one history of the State printed 
prior to 1882 that is obtainable. This remarkable 
rarity applies to publications other than historical, 
thus rendering more valuable the collection of this 
library, covering as it does so varied a field. 


In the course of 100 years, perhaps not 
over 15 extensive libraries specializing in the 
State’s history and literature have been 
formed. Of this number five are collections 
of historical societies or public libraries, five 
have been destroyed by fire, and of the re- 
maining five, three were dispersed after the 
death of the owners, while two remain intact. 

Of the principal public collections, three 
are in St. Louis: The Missouri Historical So- 
ciety, The Mercantile Library, and the St. 
Louis Public Library. The others of the five 
mentioned are the State Historical Society of 
Missouri at Columbia, and the Kansas City 
Public Library. 

The Mercantile Library was founded 
April, 1846, and was fortunate in acquiring 
a location of strategic value which in later 
years became a valuable downtown corner 
and furnished an ample income for the in- 
stitution’s expansion. The library contains 
many unique and rare Missouri items includ- 
ing Umphraville’s Missourian Lays (1821) ; 
Wetmore’s Pedlar, the earliest Missouri play ; 
an early work on aviation—Richard Oglebay 


1. The Public Library Quarterly (July, 1901) 
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Davidson’s Discovery . . . of the Aerostat 
or a New Mode of Aerostation (St. Louis, 
1840), and examples of the Charles press 
representing the first printing in Missouri. 

The library was a success from the begin- 
ning as may be inferred from an excerpt 
from their report of 1849 appearing in the 
1855 catalogue: 

Our association is but three years old and yet 
we have nearly as many books as were possessed 
by the Library Association of New York after an 
existence of five years, as that of Cincinnati when 
it had existed eight years, as that of Philadelphia 
when it had existed ten years and more than that 
of Boston after an existence of nineteen years. 
. ... It has added to the resources of profes- 
sional men whose character has given honor to 
St. Louis and it has furnished aid to students and 
literary men living beyond our bounds. 


The auspicious start in a city west of the 
Mississippi as indicated in the above was 
continued, but its supremacy could not en- 
dure. A succession of magnificent bequests 
put the New York Library far ahead; two 
Boston collections increased in their scope 
and importance, and in California there were 
to be formed great libraries specializing in 
Americana and having endowments sufficient 
to permit acquiring any desirable material 
that might come upon the market. 

The oldest of the surviving historical soci- 
eties in the State owning important collec- 
tions is the Missouri Historical Society of 
St. Louis, which was organized in 1866. It 
has many important Missouri and other 
western books and is especially fortunate in 
its collections of manuscript material, a num- 
ber of important accessions having been 
acquired through the efforts of Miss Stella 
M. Drumm, Librarian, and Mrs. Nettie H. 
Beauregard, Archivist. 

Of the manuscripts, there are several lots 
which have a distinct bearing on the history 
of Kansas City and of the western part of 
the state. Among these may be mentioned 
the Fort Osage records of George C. Sibley; 
the journals and papers of Gen. Wm. Clark; 
the Chouteau collection and the Drips col- 
lection. The Society has published in addi- 
tion to its valuable periodical a number of 
narratives and journals which are of primary 
importance in western history. 

The third great public collection to be 
formed in the State is that of the State His- 
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torical Society of Missouri, organized at a 
much later date, but it has made great strides 
and has gone ahead in its acquisitions. It is 
especially fortunate in the ownership of files 
of early Missouri newspapers and periodicals. 
The Missouri Historical Review, published 
by the Society and now in its thirtieth vol- 
ume, has been of inestimable value in pre- 
serving and making familiar the State's 
history. Two of its secretaries, F. A. Samp- 
son and Floyd C. Shoemaker, have them- 
selves made scholarly contributions to Mis- 
souri history and literature along lines which 
had not before been attempted. Mr. Sampson 
formed one of the most extensive collec- 
tions of Missouriana yet made and his library 
was acquired by the Society and was the 
foundation upon which its collection was 
built. Mr. Sampson compiled a bibliography 
of Missouri authors (Sedalia, Mo., 1901) 
and this work indicates that at the time it 
was published he had recorded 2300 books 
written by Missourians. Of this number 780 
titles were in his own library, the Mercan- 
tile library had 640, while the St. Louis 
Public Library had 852. 

The St. Louis Public Library has a large 
collection of Missouri literature, as indi- 
cated, and also many rarities. I recall three 
items of unusual value, a rare Latter Day 
Saints’ Overland Guide; an early Kansas 
guide book published by Sloan in Chicago 
in 1854, and Dr. John N. Robinson’s elab- 
orate map of the Southwest, from Missouri 
to Mexico, published in 1819, an excessively 
rare work. 


The Public Library in Kansas City has 
been restricted by the lack of a fund applica- 
ble to the purchase of rare books, yet much 
credit must be given the present librarian, 
Purd B. Wright, and his predecessor, Mrs. 
Carrie Westlake Whitney, for acquiring un- 
usual material and making the most of op- 
portunities. The library has many rare items, 
including the earliest Kansas City imprints; 
a unique Overland guide to the ‘Kansas 
Gold Fields,” containing an address by Wil- 
liam Gilpin, early Kansas City prophet and 
first Governor of Colorado Territory. The 
fame of this single volume has been re- 
sponsible for bringing many collectors to 
the library. 


III 


It is a matter of interest to note that in 
certain collections outside the State there 
may be found valuable lots of Missouriana 
and there are cases where valuable material 
has gotten away from us which has been a 
matter of regret. As has been noted, neither 
the Public Library nor the Missouri Valley 
Historical Society of Kansas City has ever 
had any bequests which would permit them 
to compete with other institutions for de- 
sirable material, which from time to time, 
comes upon the market. At times, long 
sought desiderata appear catalogued in li- 
braries about to be dispersed, but they neces- 
sarily have been lost to Kansas City. 


Foremost of these losses has been material 
relating to the three Shawnee Missions: Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and Friends. Since so many 
of our representative citizens make their 
homes on these lands, it is fitting that some 
knowledge of the romantic history of the 
missions should prevail. We have not how- 
ever the opportunity in our own city to ob- 
tain a full and connected story of the three 
missions and as a result almost universal 
confusion exists regarding their identity. 


Many years ago the journals and papers 
of Isaac McCoy, founder of the Shawnee 
Baptist Mission, were given to the Kansas 
Historical Society and last year after the 
death of Woodson McCoy, grandson of 
Isaac McCoy, the same institution received 
a further bequest. A press was established 
at the Baptist Mission in 1834 but there is 
no collection of its imprints in Kansas City, 
or for that matter, in the State of Missouri. 

It may be surprising to learn that the 
largest collection of these belongs to the 
Boston Athenaeum, which owns 18 exam- 
ples. The Kansas Historical Society owns 14, 
the New York Public Library 11, the Hunt- 
ington Library of California 7 and the Li- 
brary of Congress 5. 

The Denver Public Library, which has 
a generous purchase fund, has been fortunate 
in acquiring two lots of manuscripts of local 
interest which should have remained in this 
city. A few years ago the New York Public 
Library sent a buyer here who practically ex- 
hausted the desirable local material in one 
Kansas City book shop. 
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Many manuscripts have come up at auc- 
tion during the last few years which should 
have been purchased for Kansas City’s ac- 
count. Among these was a letter written in 
1808 by Wm. Clark from the site of future 
Ft. Osage, explaining the negotiations of the 
Indian treaty then in progress and stating 
that he had sent Captain Boone south to the 
Osage villages to summon the chiefs. This 
letter possibly could have been purchased for 
$3.50 since it was sold for less than that 
amount. At another sale the original treaty 
of the Santa Fe Trail Commissioners with the 
Osage tribe for a right of way sold for $125. 
The fine collection of letters and journals of 
George C. Sibley while at Ft. Osage are of 
the greatest importance to the study of Jack- 
son County history. They were acquired 
many years ago by the Missouri Historical 
Society and taken to St. Louis. 


IV 
As to the necessity and desirability of 
preserving all this material, we have the 


opinions and admonitions of many who have 
been high in the public confidence. 


Daniel Webster felt that the establish- 
ment of a historical collection was ‘‘a thing 
more appropriate for us than the ascertaining 
of the South Pole or anything that can be 
discovered in the Dead Sea or the River 
Jordan.” In one of his last public addresses 
he advised the collection and concentration 
of historical matter, 
from which the great narrative of events is, in 
due time, to be framed. . . . This should include 
the transactions of public bodies, local histories, 
memoirs of all kinds, statistics, laws, ordinances, 
public debates, discussions and comment, works of 
periodical literature and the public journals whe- 
ther of political events, of commerce, literature or 
the arts—but these collections are not history; 
they are only the elements of history. 

It may be said that much of such mater- 
ial is not of general interest but as Augustus 
De Morgan remarked: “Like a telescopic 
star, its obscurity may render it unavailable 
for most purposes, but it serves in hands 
which know how to use it, to determine the 

laces of more important bodies.” The late 
. M. Greenwood, Superintendent of the 
Kansas City Public Schools, felt deeply the 
necessity for preserving our historical data. 
In an address made in 1900, he said: 
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No other state in the Union has had scantier 
justice meted out to her great than the common- 
wealth of Missouri. The raw material out of 
which the history of Missouri will yet be con- 
structed is now held in solution in the territorial 
and state statutes, general and special, congres- 
sional records, the proceedings of the territorial 
and state conventions, scraps of history, private 
and public correspondence and the newspaper and 
magazine articles. There is enough material avail- 
able to give an adequate picture of every phase 
of life in Missouri from the time it was first 
trodden by the white man to the present. While 
we have been busy reading and studying the his- 
tories of other states and nations we have given 
little attention comparatively to our own state 
which was either directly or indirectly one of the 
most potent factors forming the history of the 
Republic for nearly fifty years. .. . In the early 
period of our colonial and national history the 
questions as they arose from time to time were 
always the two leading colonies—Massachusetts 
and Virginia—and at the time of the Revolution- 
ary War, they were the efficient forces of that 
conflict with Great Britain. But Missouri, the 
political storm center of the United States, a 
younger child of the same family, came upon the 
scene during a period of great national strife which 
was only terminated in 1870. 


Vv 


As stated previously, an unusual number 
of fine Missouri libraries have been lost in 
the flames. 

The Missouri Historical and Philosophical 
Society incorporated in 1845 lost its entire 
collection in one of the capitol fires at Jef- 
ferson City, with the result that the organi- 
zation was dissolved. Its object as set forth 
in its constitution was ‘to rescue from ob- 
livion the memory of the early pioneers of 
the State and to obtain and preserve in an 
authentic form, the history of their exploits 
and perils.” 

One of the earliest and most extensive 
collections of Missouriana was made by the 
Rev. John Mason Peck, who came to this 
State when St. Louis was a mere village. He 
visited the Boone’s Lick country when the 
first waves of emigration had been attracted 
there and left a vivid account of its settle- 
ment and development. Later he came to 
the western border of the State and to him 
is due credit for giving us the first printed 
sketch of the village of ‘‘Kanzas.” He assem- 
bled a large library which contained all 
available books and pamphlets relating to 
Missouri, and this collection was totally 
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destroyed when his house was burned to the 
ground. Among the lost material was the 
only complete file of the Shawnee Sun, pub- 
lished at the Shawnee Baptist Mission, and 
edited by Dr. Johnston Lykins. 


Senator Thomas H. Benton during his 
thirty years of intensive political activity, 
formed a huge library which was housed in 
his Washington residence. In the spring of 
1855, just as he had completed writing his 
memoirs, the house burned together with the 
entire contents of the library including the 
completed but unpublished manuscript of 
Volume II. Although in a weakened condi- 
tion, he courageously set about rewriting the 
lost manuscript, and the last dictations made 
shortly before his death were given in whis- 
pered tones. 


Benton’s political rival, Senator David R. 
Atchison of Missouri, who was President of 
the United States for the space of 36 hours, 
during which time he appointed a complete 
cabinet, owned what was reputed to be the 
largest library in Western Missouri. This 
also was destined for the flames, and was 
consumed in 1870 when his fine country 


home was burned. In a contemporary ac- 
count it is stated: 


“The loss of his books was a terrible blow 
to the General, for he had spent a lifetime 
almost in collecting them, and in his retire- 
ment from the world, his very existence it 
may be said was in his library.” 


When John H. Lathrop, first president of 
the University of Missouri, came to Columbia 
about 1840, he brought with him an ex- 
tensive library, including not only material 
which he himself had collected, but books 
and papers that had belonged to several gen- 
erations of his ancestors. In the two periods 
during which he presided over the Univer- 
sity, and in the interval between them, some- 
thing over 25 years, he acquired much mater- 
ial relating to Missouri history. One bitter 
cold night during the winter of 1865-1866 
the president’s house caught fire and burned 
to the ground. The entire library was de- 
stroyed with the exception of a few bound 
collections of pamphlets which have survived. 

One other valuable collection in our vicin- 
ity was lost by fire when the Mercantile 
Library of Leavenworth, established in 1861, 
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was wiped out. The building in which it 
was housed burned in January, 1868. 

In 1922 I spent a few days in Washington 
in search of some records concerning the 
earliest Indian negotiations made by the 
Government in Missouri, and found that 
the original letters and documents desired 
had been consumed in one of the Capitol 
fires. Fortunately, a part of the information 
had appeared in a series of records known as 
the “American State Papers,” printed about 
1830 by a former Missourian, Duff Green. 


VI 


William Clark Breckenridge of St. Louis 
worked many years to assemble a great Mis- 
souri library which was dispersed after his 
death in 1927, many of the rare items going 
to the State Historical Society. Mr. Brecken- 
ridge was an authority on Missouri books 
and had given much time to the study of 
the State’s bibliography. In collaboration 
with F. A. Sampson, he had published a bib- 
liography of “Slavery and Civil War in 
Missouri.” 

In the preparation of his valuable histories 
on Spanish and territorial Missouri, Louis 
Houck formed an important library. 

Over a period of years I too have made 
an attempt to get together whatever books 
could be found on a number of Missouri 
subjects. This list from which manuscript 
bibliographies have been compiled includes 
the following subjects: Missouri Imprints, 
1808-1865; Kansas City Imprints before 
1900; Missouri Prose before 1900; Missouri 
Poetry before 1900; Doniphan’s Expedition ; 
Mormons in Missouri, 1832-1838; Isaac 
McCoy; William Gilpin; Thomas H. Ben- 
ton; Early Missouri Maps; Missouri Broad- 
sides; Missouri-lowa Boundary Dispute; 
The National Road; Quantrill and Bordet 
Guerillas; Ozarkana. 

Sharf in his History of St. Louis City and 
County (1883) gives a list of 95 St. Louis 
libraries, but most of them were general in 
their scope. In Paxton’s Directory of St. 
Louis (1821) it is stated that, “The Bishop 
(Du Bourg) possesses a very elegant and 
valuable library containing about 8000 vol- 
umes and which is without doubt the most 
complete scientific and literary repertory of 
the western country.” 
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Among Kansas Citians who have formed 
libraries of Americana and Missouriana may 
be mentioned: Albert M. Winner, who spe- 
cialized on the border outlaws; Percy Doug- 
las, books relating to Kansas City; Thomas 
Shaw of Kansas City, Kansas, Indians and 
general subjects; Mrs. Wm. B. Thayer, In- 
dians and general; and A. B. Macdonald, 
history and literature of Missouri and Kansas. 

There are interesting stories connected 
with the beginnings of some of the older 
St. Louis libraries. 

The nucleus of the collection of St. Louis 
University was brought there by a party of 
young Jesuits among whom were Father 
Van Quickenborne and Father De Smet, both 
of whom later became well known in Kansas 
City. In a memoir of Father Nerinckx of 
Bardstown, Kentucky, is quoted a letter he 
wrote June 9, 1823. He notes the arrival 
there of 


. . . fourteen Jesuits, two priests, three lay 
brothers, and nine students, all Flemish, who came 
to America with me or after me. They came from 
Georgetown College with six negroes, to settle at 
Florissant on the Missouri sixteen miles from St. 
Louis which place Bishop Du Bourg gives them 
with the wilds and civilized of that tract. Our 
sisters may before long be sent to the savages, 
named the Osages. 

At Wheeling, the party had obtained two flat- 
boats placing upon one of them, a wagon, some 
negroes, their stock of provisions for the journey, 
etc., the reverend gentlemen, with their library 
and various articles of church furniture being in 
the other. 


The first historical library in Missouri was 
no doubt that of Auguste Chouteau who had 
acquired the remnants of the library of the 
Jesuit College at Kaskaskia. It included, ac- 
cording to Scharf: 

. a line not known at all in New England 
at that time, were not studied by Irving and 
Prescott, only imperfectly examined by Bancroft 
and never completely brought to the front of ap- 
preciation of English speaking students until un- 
earthed by Dr. O'Callaghan and expounded by 
John Gilmary Shea and Francis Parkman. 


What were these foreign sources, known 
beyond the Mississippi, before they had 
been recognized in New England? Henry 
M. Brackenridge who has written delight- 
ful sketches of early Missouri life answers 
the question. In 1811-12 when he was pre- 
paring the papers which later were to make 
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up his ‘Views of Louisiana’ he spent much 
of his time in the Chouteau library. 


Here I found [he says} several of the early 
writers of travels and descriptions of Louisiana 
and Illinois, such as a Hontan, Hennepin, Charle- 
voix, etc., which I took to my lodging to read at 
night, being always a night student; but I spent 
some hours in the day in examining and perusing 
this fine collection. 


Thomas Carlyle was deeply impressed with 
some of these relations of early travel in the 
trans-Mississippi region and in letters to 
Emerson in 1851 he noted his discovery. Of 
Bossu’s Travels he says: “It looks very gen- 
uine and has a strange interest to me, like 
some fractional Odyssey.” In a subsequent 
letter he enquires: 


Do you know Bartram’s Travels? This is of the 
Seventies or so; treats of Florida chiefly, has a 
wondrous kind of floundering eloquence in it; 
and has also grown immeasurably old. All Amer- 
ican libraries ought to provide themselves with 
that kind of book, and keep them as a kind of 
future biblical article. 


Thus we see that St. Louis at least has 
had access to such records since territorial 
days. No doubt the day is coming when 
Kansas City too may own a “fractional 
Odyssey” or some “future biblical article” 
such as brought inspiration to Thomas Car- 
lyle. The time is not far off when it shall 
be asked “What lack we yet?” It then will 
be found that princely gifts have come to 
satisfy the demands of aesthetic existence, but 
what we yet lack is the opportunity for such 
an inspiration as came to Carlyle and which 
would fill a great void that now exists. 

Sixty years ago this vision came to George 
W. Warder. No doubt there were scoffers 
but how much of it has come to pass? 


O! terraced city! young and fair! 
Built where the flowing rivers meet, 
Be commerce, art, and learning’s seat, 
Be wise in virtue, strong in prayer, 
And build enduring art and fame, 
More potent than Athena's name, 
Empurpled Tyre, or seven-hilled Rome, 
Or Babylon, in her ancient home. 


That perhaps overstates the case, but has 
not a beginning been made? 
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PASTEURIZATION 
The Best Known of Treatments for Milk 


Presented by the 
Milk Service Association of Kansas City 


famous physician and surgeon of 

Rochester, Minnesota, has declared in 
an authorized interview that, in his judg- 
ment, pasteurization is the best of all the 
known treatments for the nation’s milk sup- 
ply, and, in the final analysis, for all of its 
dairy products. 

“The nation’s milk constitutes a problem 
that is the source of no little concern to our 
health authorities particularly,” said Dr. 
Mayo, “and to our medical practitioners 
generally.” 

“Properly handled,” he added, ‘‘the situa- 
tion is not a particularly difficult one to 
control; neglected, it may quickly become a 
menace involving countless lives.” 

Dr. Mayo has spoken, not alone as one of 
the ranking members of his profession, but 
as the chief health officer of the city which 
the Mayo brothers have made renowned. 
Since being induced to shoulder the responsi- 
bilities of that office, Dr. Mayo has inaugu- 
rated many regulations for milk producers 
and distributors that have given to consumers 
in and about Rochester a supply of dairy 
products as near 100 per cent in purity and 
food properties as good cows, medical sci- 
ence, care and common sense can make them. 

There have been several pasteurization 
plants installed in Rochester during the past 
few years and all the milk from Dr. Mayo’s 
Holstein and Guernsey herds undergoes the 
same rigid supervision and treatment that 
— elsewhere throughout the country- 
side. 

“After having studied for many years the 
problem of safe milk,” Dr. Mayo has official- 
ly declared, “I am of the opinion that 
pasteurization is the only known treatment 


D: CHARLES H. MAYO, world- 


which adequately serves the purpose for 
which it was intended, namely, that of de- 
stroying germ cells without materially reduc- 
ing the food properties. I do not contend 
that pasteurization will make unclean milk 
clean. I do contend, however, and can 
prove by the records, that pasteurization will 
and does make unsafe milk safe.” : 

Dr. Mayo asserts that pasteurization, which 
is accomplished at 145 degrees of heat over 
a period of not less than 30 minutes, destroys 
germs, “organisms so delicate,” he stated, 
“that it is quite unnecessary to heat the milk 
at a higher temperature. 

“With proper care thenceforth,” Dr. Mayo 
continued, ‘no more germs can make their 
entry into the milk, and the consumer will 
obtain an absolutely safe and nutritious 
product.” 

The comment of Dr. Mayo relative to 
epidemics and the part which the milk sup- 
ply generally plays in them is interesting. 

“Even though we are able through rigid 
and constant supervision of our herds and 
their surroundings to offer the public reason- 
able protection against impure milk, epi- 
demics have not been prevented,” he said. 
“This fact indirectly supports what I have 
previously stated as my belief, that pasteuri- 
zation, while not making unclean milk clean, 
will make unsafe milk safe. 

“In case of epidemic it has been demon- 
strated that pasteurization properly performed 
will destroy the germs responsible for the 
disease and its spread and consequently re- 
store the community to normal, healthful 
conditions. Often we have found hundreds 
made ill by the impure supply from one un- 
healthy cow. It is comparatively simple to 
trace trouble of that sort to a herd which is 
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infected, but to trace it to a single animal is 
a much more difficult matter. 


“But whether the contamination originates 
from one or a dozen cows, pasteurization is 
an absolute insurance against a continuance 
of the outbreak, and furthermore a complete 
and certain check.” 


Dr. Mayo declares that the opposite of 
the pasteurization treatment, which aims to 
destroy germs by instant and continuous 
chilling, “signally fails of purpose for the 
reason that it does not destroy.” 


“Such a treatment,” said Dr. Mayo, “‘pre- 
vents germs from multiplying, and nothing 
else. Multiplication is resumed, however, 
immediately the chill is sufficiently out of 
the milk.” 


Dr. Mayo gave it as his opinion that pas- 
teurization delays the process of souring. 

“Souring is a natural process in milk that 
comes with age, and to many is not objec- 
tionable,” Dr. Mayo stated. ‘‘Souring pre- 
vents putrefaction. Preventing souring by 
destroying the lactic acid organisms which 
produce the souring makes the putrefactive 


process more rapid unless the milk is kept 
cold.” 


Questioned as to the often-repeated state- 
ment that pasteurized milk is not the best 
for babies on the theory that its food value 
has been reduced, Dr. Mayo declared that 
“babies, fed raw and pasteurized milk, show 
a slight average difference in the net daily 
gain in weight during the feeding period 
when given orange or tomato juice. The 
slight difference might truthfully be said to 
be in favor of the milk that has undergone 
the pasteurization treatment.” 


Dr. Mayo expressed the opinion that “‘it 
is within the province of the board of health 


of any community to insure good and safe 
milk. 


“The protection of the public can be in- 
sured by pasteurization,” he said. “It is the 
only safe way.” 


Copyright 1925—Dairy Products Institute 
of America, Saint Paul, Minn. 
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Contributors to This Issue 


Bernice G. Anderson, Partridge, Kansas, 
is president of the Poetry Society of Kansas 
and author of various books, including 
stories, verse, plays and operettas for chil- 
dren. Her latest volume, Otoe, Sleep-man 
Tales, will be published this spring. She has 
spent much time among the Otoe tribes 
gathering native material. 


Erick Temple Bell, a native of Scotland, is 
now professor of Mathematics at the Califor- 
nia Polytechnic Institute. A former president 
of the American Mathematical Association, 
he has been professor at the University of 
Chicago and visiting lecturer at Harvard. His 
special field is the theory of numbers. He is 
the author of The Queen of the Sciences and 
Numerology (both concerned with mathe- 
matics) and The Search for Truth (philo- 
sophical). He has written several novels 
under the pen-name of “John Taine.” 


Dorothea Bowen is on the staff of the 
University of Kansas. She has published in 
various journals, including previous issues of 
the University Review. 


Hester Buell, Delphos, Kansas, is now 
doing graduate work at the University of 
Chicago. She has previously published in 
the University Review. 


Nicholas Murray Butler is the distin- 
guished president of Columbia University. 


Domenico Gagliardo sends the following 
sketch about himself: “I was born and raised 
in the Kansas coal fields and mined coal 
there for five years. At the age of twenty I 
entered high school, finishing in two years. 
Then to the navy for almost two more years 
during the World War, enlisting as a fire- 
man and becoming a first-class radio operator. 
Matriculated in K. U. in 1919—A. B. in 
1922, major in economics—to Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences, 1922-1923, 
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in 1931, thesis: History of Kansas Labor 
Legislation—now associate professor of eco- 
nomics at K. U.” 


Watson Gailey, an ophthalmologist in 
Bloomington, Illinois, comes from a long 
line of doctors. He has devoted all of his 
twenty-five years of practice to eye diseases. 
In 1932 with a friend he went to India to 
do cataract surgery on the invitation of Dr. 
Mathra Das, who heads a seven thousand- 
bed hospital in Moga where one hundred 
cataract operations are performed during an 
average day. Dr. Gailey lived and worked 
under the most adverse conditions, struggling 
to make some headway against the seemingly 
unending stream of India’s blind. 


Marion Perham Gale—poet, illustrator, 
and lecturer—is a native of Massachusetts. 
She is the author of the volume of verse, 
Vignettes in Violet; has contributed poems, 
feature articles, and stories to such publica- 
tions as American Poetry Magazine, Scroll, 
Boston Transcript, and Globe ; illustrates her 
writings with pen and ink sketches; and was 
formerly associate editor of Poetry World. 
Her verse has appeared in many anthologies, 
among them Red Harvest, Grub Street Book 
of Verse, and Continental Anthologies. 


Yetza Gillespie, a Missourian, is secretary 
to a Kansas City surgeon. Her spare time 
is given over to “‘writing and reading, par- 
ticularly English history in the form of 
biography—I have no stomach for statecraft 
—and legends of all sorts.” She has pub- 
lished in the Literary Digest, the Christian 
Science Monitor, the New York Times, the 
New York Sun, the University Review and 
many other publications. Her verse has also 
appeared in two anthologies. 


Alfred Grimwood, twenty-three years of 
age, is a graduate of Colorado College where 
he now teaches English. Among other as- 
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s of his life he mentions the following: 
“I have worked in a laundry and at the post- 
ofice, and I have written on John Donne 
who cried out from his pulpit, ‘To God the 
Lord belong the issues from death.’ I have 
fired furnaces and I have sold linens through 
Kansas; I have tutored in modern and me- 
dieval history, analytical geometry, trigo- 
nometry, and Anglo-Saxon. I know a good 
deal about differential equations and also 
about dishwashing as it is practiced in some 
of the cafes in Topeka and elsewhere. I 
have read the Gospels in Gothic. And by 
God’s Grace I just missed being a social 
worker. I have also dabbled in painting.” 
Mr. Grimwood has published in Story Maga- 
zine, the University Review, and elsewhere. 


Robert Hubach, nineteen years old, is a 
student at the Kansas City Junior College. 


Helen M. Johnson, Osceola, Missouri, is 
a student of Hindu history and literature. 
She has spent a number of years in India 
gathering material for her studies. 


Lamiza B. Lambert was born and educated 
in Missouri. She is now an assistant at the 
St. Louis Public Library. 


William Ellery Leonard—the famous poet 
and professor of English at the University of 
Wisconsin—was born in Plainfield, New 
Jersey. His father was a Unitarian minister. 
Class poet at Boston University, Mr. Leonard 
was graduated in 1898, later studying in 
Germany. Among his numerous publications 
are the following: The Vaunt of Man 
(1913) ; The Lynching Bee and Other Poems 
(1920) ; Tutankhamen and After (1924) ; 
Two Lives (1925); The Locomotive God 
(1927) ; A Son of Earth (collected poems, 
1928); This Midland City (1930). His 
translations include: Fragments of Empe- 
docles (1908) ; Aesop and Hyssop (1912) ; 
and Of the Nature of Things, by Lucretius 
(1916). Miss Clara Leiser—7 Park Avenue, 
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New York City—is writing the official bi- 
ography of Mr. Leonard and asks that anyone 
possessing Leonard material—letters, verse, 
prose, personal reminiscences, etc.—commu- 
nicate with her. 


Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. is one of our 
foremost authorities on Italian painting, his 
History of Italian Painting (1923) being a 
standard work on the subject. Other writ- 
ings include Homer Martin, Poet in Land- 
scape; Estimates in Art; The Portraits of 
Dante; Modern Painting; The American 
Spirit in Art; and Concerning Beauty. This 
last volume is a notable contribution to 
aesthetic philosophy and has aroused wide 
comment here and abroad. Mr. Mather has 
been an instructor at Williams College, an 
editorial writer and art critic for the New 
York Evening Post, assistant editor of the 
Nation, joint editor of Art Studies, and 
Professor of Art and Archeology at Princeton 
(1910-1923). At present he is Director of 
the University Art Museum. In addition, 
Mr. Mather is a member of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters and of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Besides being an outstanding art critic, he is 
an author of delightful essays and short 
stories. 


Barbara Middendorf, a student last year 
at the University of Kansas City, is now 
doing social work in New York City. 


Virginia Scott Miner, Kansas City, has 
published in the Country Gentleman, Wings, 
the University Review, and elsewhere. 


Harrison S. Morris—poet, novelist, critic 


—was ing director of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, 1893-1905; editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 1899-1905 ; art editor 
of Ladies’ Home Journal, 1905-1907; presi- 
dent of Wharton Steel Co., 1909-1917. Mr. 
Mortis has written many books, among them 
the following: A Duet in Lyrics (co- 
author) ; Tales from Ten Poets; Master pieces 
of the Sea (biography) ; Hannah Bye (nov- 
: ; Walt Whitman; and Confessions in 
t. 
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David Alfaro Siqueiros belongs to the 
militant group of younger Mexican painters. 
He has done murals in the Chouinard School 
of Art, Los Angeles; in the Dudley Murphy 
residence, Santa Monica; in the Escuela 
Nacional Pre paratoria, Mexico City ; and else- 
where. In addition to his painting he takes 
an active interest in the political and social 
life of Mexico. 


Constance Lindsay Skinner is well known 
as a poet, critic, and novelist. She is at 
present editing the series The Rivers of 
America, being published by Farrar and 
Rinehart. 


Mary Bell Sloan, a novelist, has written 
for numerous publications. She has been a 
friend of Carl Sandburg for many years. 


Robert M. Snyder, Jr., has spent over 25 
years collecting a library, largely concerned 
with the literature and history of Missouri 
and contiguous states. Most of this material 
is housed at Hahatonka, the Snyder estate in 
the Ozarks, where Mr. Snyder with his fam- 
ily has spent about half of each year during 
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the past quarter century. In addition to the 
collecting of the library, Mr. Snyder has been 
engaged in preparing bibliographies of Mis- 
souriana, which are not yet published, and 
in the writing of numerous articles on his- 
torical subjects, many of which have appeared 
in the Kansas City Star. 


J. Duncan Spaeth—the distinguished 
scholar, translator, and, for thirty years, pro- 
fessor of English at Princeton University— 
is the president-elect of the University of 
Kansas City. Born in Philadelphia, Dr. 
Spaeth received his A. B. degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania, his Ph. D. from 
the University of Leipzig, and his Litt. D. 
from Muhlenberg College. He has taught 
in a number of institutions in various sec- 
tions of the country and is the author of 
several volumes, among them being Christian 
Theology in Browning’s Poetry; Old English 
Poetry (1921) ; Early English Poems (edited 
with Henry S. Pancoast, 1911). Dr. Spaeth 
has contributed to the American Year Book 
(1926 and 1927), the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, and other publications. 


Dorothy Taylor is a student at the Kansas 
City Art Institute. 


Harvey M. Watts is a well-known writer 
and lecturer. A graduate of Lafayette Col- 
lege, he is a former editor of the Philadel phia 
Public Ledger, has published a volume of 
verse (Wife of Potiphar with Other Poems) 
and contributed to various magazines. His 
spirited review of the Orozco murals at 
Dartmouth appeared in a recent number of 
the Art Digest, and a recent publication is 
entitled Art in the Machine Age. 


